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America from the writings of Thoreau, 
size volumes is therefore timely. 





manent attention. 


THOREAU 


In Five Volumes 


Cloth, boxed, per set, $2.50 


Includes his most popular works, carefully 


edited and clearly printed: 
Cape Cod 


Excursions 

Maine Woods 

Walden 

A Week on the Concord 





WRITERS 


IN NEW “HANDY” EDITIONS 


The great and growing vogue of books on Nature received its first inspiration in 
A new collected edition of his works in pocket 
In England, also, a great prophet of the field and wood- 
land has arisen in the person of Richard Jefferies, whose works challenge serious and per- 


JEFFERIES 


In Three Volumes 


With introductions by T. C. WATKINS 


Cloth, per set....... vipa speueuts ooo 0 $2.25 
Leather, per set 


( Volumes sold separately ) 
The “prose poet of Nature” is repre- 
sented by three typical books: 
Nature Near London 
The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 


CROWELL’S THIN PAPER SETS 


These handsome and convenient sets are printed from large type on opaque Bible 
paper, making books 414 x 7, and about half an inch thick, a size easily slipped into the 


pocket. 
compass. 


Some of the largest books are thus got into remarkably small and convenient 
The books have photogravure frontispieces, rubricated title-pages, silk markers, 


and are neatly and attractively bound and boxed. 
Sold separately or in sets, $1.25 per volume. 


HUGO 


In Eight Volumes 


ot ere $10.00 


Les Miserables, (2 vols.) 
Notre Dame 
Ninety-three 

Toilers of the Sea 

Man Who Laughs 

Hans of Iceland 


Bug Jargal 





DUMAS 


In Ten Volumes 
Per Set.........$12-50 


Monte Cristo, (2 vols.) 
Three Musketeers 
Twenty Years After 
Louise de fa Valliere 
Man in the Iron Mask 
Vicomte de Bragelonne 
Marguerite de Valois 
Forty-five Guardsmen 
Dame de Monsoreau 
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SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


MAS Y. ‘i 
THOMAS Y.CROWELL «@ CO., New York 











Having Mss. (narratives, possi: 

T cal, scientific or historical) and 
desiring consideration for BOOK 

issue, may submit copy. Careful readings, no charge, capi- 


tal invested if favorably passed upon. Best workmanship, 


loth bindings only 


c y. 
THE ROXBURGH PUB. CO. (Inc.),61 COURT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








Fiction Worth While 
by VICTORIA CROSS 
“The Great English Novelist” 


New editions, uniform binding 


$1.50 each 


LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW 
ANNA LOMBARD 
SIX WOMEN 


At all Booksellers 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 
Publisher NEW YORK 
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A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free. 


qf National Book Goncern, Gash Buyers’ 
F aailed Wionviorrié baker, Colonial Pub. Co. 
I bought entire stock of three of these Big 


Bankrupt Book Housesanda big lotofthe other. 
Iam closing it out now atl0c to50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices—— 
Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38c. 
List includes e i acieer iq’ 8, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c. 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7.75. 
Dickens mplete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 
I am closing ont at less than half-price the fol- 
lowing complete worksin half moroces bindings.— 





c! ; ve 4 , Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Car! oa Eliot. r, DeFoe, Field- 
ing, Hawthorne, uskin, Smollett, 


n » Reade, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chancepf 
8 lifetime to eet almost any book at a discount of 
from 50 to 90 per cent from the price while 
stock lasts. 


Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book g teed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at myexpense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save youmoney. Postal card will bring it. 
DAVID R. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 

2238 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 

















FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
the English Language is a 
household necessity. You 
have long wanted to own one. 
NOW is your Christmas op- 
portunity. We will send 


you free the Funk & Wac- 
WALLS UNABRIDGED STANDARD 


DicTIONARY, two volumes, in 
# morocco leather. 


Examine it in your home 5 days; then 
send us $2 as a first payment, and $2 a 
month till paid for ($30 in all); or, if you 
do not want to keep it, return it to us at 
our expense. Sign Blank below, today. 


Standard Dictionary 
is Unrivalled 


Because: It is NEW from cover to cover, and has 
cost over $1,500,000 to produce. 

Because: It contains 79,000 more vocabulary 
terms than any other dictionary published. 
Because: It isthe work throughout of leading 

scholars and specialists in all departments of 
knowledge. 
Because: Each word is respelled phonetically for 
pronunciation, by the new scientific alphabet. 
Because; Disputed spellings and pronunciations 
have been dealt with by 57 eminent philologists. 
Because: The common meaning of a word is 
given first; then in order, the rarer meanings. 
Because: A new and valuable system of group 
indexes is given concerning important words. 
Because; The proper use of prepositions has been 
explained and fully illustrated. 
Because: Nearly 100,000 books were read to fur- 
nish quotations for the use of every word. 
Because: The compounding of words has been, 
for the first time, reduced to a science. 
Because; The proper use of capital initial letters 
is indicated throughout the entire vocabulary. 
Because: Twenty-one colored plates are marvels 
of exquisite art work, one alone costing $5,000. 
Because: It contains 317,000 vocabulary terms— 
nearly 100,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Because: It isthe most expert work of 257 editors 
and specialists of the highest order. 
Because: It employed some 5338 readers to gather 
from thousands of books apt word illustrations. 
Because: It contains 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms—an unequaled list. 
Because: It has many other excellent features, 
and is most highly endorsed by eminent scholars 
everywhere. 





CHRISTMAS INSPECTION BLANK 





Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANy, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Gentlemen -—Will you please send me for examina- 
tion, carriage free, a copy of your new Standard 
Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in three-quarter 
morocco, price $30.00? It is expressly understood that 
I may retain this work for five days, andif then Ido 
not care for it, I will return it to you at your expense, 
I assuming no risk of any kind while the volumes are 
either in my possession orintransit. If retained, I 
will remit to you $2.00as the initial payment within 
six days of receipt of the Dictionary by me, and $2.00 
monthly until the $30.00, the regular price of the Dic- 
tionary, is paid. 


IEA. hich Seco s a secne sus occccvccccccccceccococe 
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Gift Books De Luxe 





A CHARMING GIFT 


HOLLY 


The Romance of a Southern Girl 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Author of “4A Maid in Arcady,” ‘‘An Orchard Prin- 
cess”? and “Kitty of the Roses.” 


The Christmas 
season would 
hardly seem com- 
plete without a 
gift-book from 
the graceful pen 
of Mr. Barbour, 
who has won for 
himself countless 
admirers for his 
idyllic love- 
stories. 





Iilustrated in full color and with daint 
= and text drawings, by Edwin F, 
mall quarto. 
medallion. 


(4 mar- 
ayha. 
Decorated cover in gold, with 
In a box, cloth, $2.00, 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK 
Below the Cataracts 


With Sixty Full-Page Illustrations in Color 
By WALTER TYNDALE 


Mr. Tyndale is an artist as well as an author, and he 
shows us Egypt from the Cataracts down to the broad 
Delta as surely no other artist has ever painted it be- 
fore. Thisis, without doubt, one of the most beautiful 
and elaborate books of the holiday season. 

Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 
Also large-paper edition, limited to 50 copies, 
bound in full vellum, $15.00 net. 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME 


Poets’ Country 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 


Fifty Full-Page Illustrations in Color 
The purpose of this volume, as the title indicates, is 
to trace the relations of the yews with the aspects of 
‘‘their ain countrie,” or with the scenes where they 
‘I built their homes or pee their transient camps. 
‘j Among the poets included are Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Byron, Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Milton, 











Chaucer, pr ne and Keats. 

‘} Octavo. 363 pages. Cloth, stamped in gold, 
' h gilt top, $5. oo net. 
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A Book of Quotations, Prov- 
jerbs and Household Words 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Containing over 32,000 references selected from 
1,300 authors. 
= Accollection of quotations from British and Amerie 
@ can authors, ancient and modern ; with many thousands 
I of proverbs, familiar phrases and sayings, law terms, 
etc. from all sources. 
It is thoroughly up-to-date, the authors represented 
including 7 writers alive today. 
Octavo. 1256 pages. London Bindings. Cloth; 
gilt top, ae ot Half Calf, $5.00. alf Mo- 
rocco, $5.50. Three-quarter levant, "07.50. 


HOLIDAY FICTION 
Beau Brocade 


By Baroness a author of ‘The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel,”’ “‘I Will Repay,” etc. A vivid romance 
of a chivalrous ishirariens * ‘ Beau Brocade,” full 
of go and excitement. Four full-page illustrations 
in color by Clarence F. Underwood, Decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 


Beatrix of Clare 
By John Reed Scott. A spirited romance of the 
fifteenth century, boldly conceived and skolfully 
carried out, is this new novel by the author of 1906’s 
most dashing romance, “‘ The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars.’”’ Illustrated in color by Clarence F. 
Underwood. Cloth, $1.50. 
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pincott Company 
| Publishers 


Philadelphia 








**WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD” 


Right and Wrong Thinking 


and Their Results 


THE UNnpREAMED OF PossIBILITIES WHICH MAN 
May AcHIEvVE THRouGH His Own 
MENTAL ConTROL 


By AARON MARTIN CRANE 
Net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.50 


A book which requires edition after edition to meet 
the wants of thinking men and women. 


Ask your bookseller or send to us 


LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO.. Boston 





















Big Bargains 


Books 


Drop a Postal for our Fall 
Wine Winter Catalogue 
of newest publications 
and Used books now be- 
ing withdrawn from 
The Booklovers Libra- 
It contains a full list of special bar- 


| th Semen | 
lienany = 


SALES DEPARTMENT CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE 


FALL 


1907| #== 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
7 GREAT BARGAIN: 
Tasheo’ ANN LIBRARY, PHD nani J 














Ty. 


gains in Fiction, Science, History, Religion, 


Biography, Travel, Literature, etc, 


Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











Explained in a comprehensive manner in 
Overproduction and Crises $1.00 
Commercial Crises « 1,00 
Causes Causes of Panic of 1ses . 1.00 
Pp i Economic Crises. . . e 4.25 
anics Postage 10 cents extra on each 
SAMUEL A, BLOCH 
Box F, 681 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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Dr. Arthur A. Bingham’s new book, Progressive 
Poultry Culture, will be published in De cember by the 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, It is the latest, 
best and most complete work on the subject, fully 
illustrated. Just the thing for Xmas. Well boun 
$1.50 postpaid. 














Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with each 
of the first hundred orders ! 


The Most Sweeping Clearance Sale of the Twentieth Century 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Of which 250,000 sets have been sold, withdraws FOREVER from the American market 
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iographical references, hundreds of illus. | 


| Fifteen massive volumes, a binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 | 





trations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 



























apes eg oe aa A MATCHLESS 
JUST wow the CHEAPEST ed meee 
a $1.00 SECURES THE SET — 



















SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


The Most Tremendous Upsetting of Values Ever Known 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT BEYOND COMPARE 


A question of International Copyright having been decided sai the A 

e orders, 
We bought the balance at our own price, We var offer these last o>:ainable sets of this world-famous 
set we Brice at $37.00 


they should sell no sets after October 3 
hand, They hadtosell an. 
work at figures low beyon: all precedent. 

gone, the edition of = Besannice rocurable wi 
times as much as our colossal work will cost if ordered N’ 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS. The 
macy of this magnificent work has never been questioned, 
ee hund the ripest scholars in America have re 
added, condensed and brought everything , to the "EY, latest 
te. most Settings names in the world are enrolled as its 
contributors. -Huxley, Darwin, Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, 
Hugh Milter, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, 
Lord Macaulay, ee arrar, John Fiske, Edmund Gosse, m 
Simon erouienns Stuart Blackie, Serinbasne, Browning, 
Carlyle,— an hundkeds of others no less ¢ , give it 
an aoe so overwhe Iming, so incompenalts, that it reigns 
without a Eali in the realm of sc holarship. 


BESIRABLE™the encyclopedia is INDISPENSABLE, 


Get OW 
WEBSTER’S $8.50 DICTIONARY FREE. With 
each of the first hundred o to reach us we will send a 
lutely FREE, Webster's Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
retain regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Library Sheep, 
mashled e edges, gold stamped and Index Lates> edition con- 
taining 25,000 more words than Webster's Internationsl. Sie 
nin —— a 


Despite an immense 


combination of the world’s most famous — 
famous Dictionary pe you a ma ficent 
enormous extent and unmatchab'e value 

END NO MONEY NOW. Cut out and mail to us 
the accompanying coupon and we nip, you a com lete set 


of the Encyclopedia together with the for five days 


THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 





agreement hed that 
yee oly 3 — 7 with a oor esselined sets on 
; the half morocco at hen these are 


$46.00. 
English edition at from $150.00 to $200. 00 per set,— Four 


FREE. examination. You can retura them AT 
OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire 

























satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. 
you decide to purchase, then send us 

$1.00 as first payment and pay the — COUPON 
at the rate of $2.00 2.00 per month for the THE 
cloth and $2.50 per month for the half 

BOOKLOVERS 

™DOWOT DELAY. At these sOcieTY, 

phenomenal prices the sets will 156 Fifth Avenue, 
vanish like magic. It is your last New York, 
opportunity. your 
mind, adorn your hbeary. ff oui? tc, 0 at 
delight your family with of = 2 Leveclionnine’d Eney- 


this are mone work, clopedia Britsaniea in half morocco 


Write today. binding at your CLOSING OUT price of 

Remember, No $46.00. If the set is satisfactory, | agree 
risk! No abe: to pay upon the purchase price the sum 

: Y of $1.00 in cash within 5 days after receipt 
gation | ou of goods and $2 50 each month thereafter for 
pure ha se eighteen months, Title to remuin in The Booklov- 
on ly if ers Society until full purchase price has been paid. 
satis- If the books are not satisfactury 1 am to notify you 
fied | promptly und hold them subject to your order. Also 


send me Webster’s New Eneyclopedie Dietionary, which 


Lam to receive absolutely FREE should I retain the set. 
Name 


POeeeeePC CIC er irri rrr) 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and $2 50 
each month to $2.00, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DiGEST when writing to advertisers. 






































Size 734x5% inches 





An Ideal Gift Book 


AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


Eighth large printing of this delightful portrayal of provincial life in the Blue Grass State that PRESI 
DENT ROOSEVELT has pronounced “ Charming, wholesome and attractive. 


vead tt.” 


Be sure that you 


OTHER TYPICAL OPINIONS 


“Perfectly delightful.""— 7he Outlook, New York. 
‘With Aunt Jane a real personage has come into literature.” 
— Washington Star. 

‘ Brimful of an understanding of country folk.”—Zadies’ Home Journal. 

‘Full of smiles and tears of pathos, and humor,”—Soston Transcript, 

“A prose idyl. Nothing more charming than this delightful book has 
appeared in recent fiction.”—Margaret E. Sangster in Christian Herald. 

(@ Aunt Jane of Kentucky is the ideal Holiday Gift Book, 
for everyone who reads it falls in love with Aunt Jane and her neigh- 
bors, her quilts and her flowers, her stories and her quaint, tender 








rv ts ob _— a] 
(Frontispiece reduced.) 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 
I. Sally Ann’s Experience 


3 II. The New Organ 
: philosophy. ; ks ; III. Aunt Jane’s Album 
vp Handsomely bound in decorated cloth, with frontispiece in colors IV. ‘Sweet Day of Rest’? 


i P AANIE and 18 pen and ink sketches by Beulah Strong. 
AUN] JANE $1.50. At all Booksellers. 


Of 


283 pages. Price, V. Milly Baker’s Boy 


VI. The Baptising at Kittle 
Creek 








KENTUCKY 


ELIZA CALVERT HAL 





Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 by the Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Boston ys. 1? 0 snes, 


VII. How Sam Amos Rode in 
the Tournament 


IX. The Gardens of Memory 
















The Christmas Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls is the most 
attractive Christmas book for 
twenty-five cents you ever saw 


On Every Newsestand. 














“st. NICHOLAS’ OR YOUR LIFE!” 


Subscribe for the year and have “the best child’s 
periodical in the world”’ delivered every month. 
Have youeverseen the children watch for its arrival? 
Have you ever seen their joy when it comes? 
Make a present of a year’s subscription to every 
child you love. $3.00 a year. 
Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York 

















Five dainty book treasures 
filled with jewels of thought 








An Exquisite Christmas Remembrance 








‘Like Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver.’’—Rabbi 
Joseph Silverman.” 


A Little Library 
of Inspiration 


By Minot J. Savage 
I. The Blessedness of 
Work 
With autograph introduction 
by Helen Ke er. 
Il. The Companionship 
of Friends 
teens De 
Ill. The Jew in Christ- 


Autograph preface by Rev. 
ose| verman, 

IV. Immortality; Some 
Reasons for Belief 

With an autograph preface 
by the author, 

V. Religion: Its Chang- 
ing Forms and Its 
Eternal Essence 

: Saks me = Preached in the Cathedral 

of St. Peter, John Calvin's Church, before the Inter- 

national Council of Geneva. Preface by the author. 
Volumes to Delight Book Connoisseurs 
The volumes are just right to slip into the pocket. 

Printed from new plates in large type, antique e 

paper, gilttops, bound in limp Persian calf of delicate 

tints, silk linings to match. Tilustrated with portrait of 
author and other half-tones. 


5 de luxe vols., 16mo, 50 cents each 
or the set for $2 


W. B. PERKINS, Publisher 
| 222 WEST 25d STREET NEW YORK 
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FROM NEALE’S LIST 
The Monk and the Hangman’s 
Daughter 


A new catalogue that describes 200 of our books 
mailed upon request. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE, author of ‘Can 
Such Things Be?” [Published by this 
Company.] 12mo, postpaid, $1.00. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: ** His power of description 
has never shown to better advantage.”’ 

Galveston News: ‘Mr. Bierce has donea rare service 
in bringing to light this cloistered treasure, and stamp- 
ing it with the excellence that inheres in all that he does.” 

Washington Herald: **The author’s great mastery | 
of English was never exhibited more convincingly than 
in this volume.”’ 


The Political Opinions of 


Thomas Jefferson 


By JOHN WALTER WAYLAND, Ph.D., 
Assistant and Fellow in History, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. With an introduc- 
tion by Richard Heath Dabney, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of 
Virginia. 12mo, $1.25; postage, 10 cents. 

Dr. Richard Heath Dabney: ‘* Where are we to 
find a book in which the quintessence of Jefferson’s 
political views is given in clear and readable style, yet 
sufficiently brief to find readers among the busy, rushing 
people of to-day? Dr. Wayland’s is just such a book.” 


ajor-General J. E. B. Stuart 


By JUDGE THEODORE S. GARNETT, his 
Aide-de-Camp, 12mo, illustrated, $1.00; 
postage, 8 cents. 

An address delivered at the unveiling of the eques- 
trian statue of General Stuart at Richmond, Virginia, 

May 30th, 1907. 


By REA WOODMAN. Full leather binding, 
handsomely ornamented on the bac 
and both sides; deckle-edge tinted paper; 
printed in two colors; postpaid, $1.25. 

Walt Whitman the sonneteer—had Whitman writ- 
ten sonnets—that’s how Miss Woodman might be 
described : not that her work takes its inspiration from 
the “gray poet,” but these noble poems in little are 
almost Whitmanesque in their freedom, as unconven- 
tional in thought, in treatment, and in attitude. Son- 
nets? Yes, but without the traditional rigidity and 
austerity and aloofness of the sonnet. Warm, human, 
glowing, instinct with life, radiant in their half-lyrical 
abandon, these sonnets have the passion of Walt Whit- 
man and Mrs. Browning. 


By MAJOR ROBERT STILES, Major of 
Artillery in the Army of Northern Vir- 
inia. Octavo, frontispiece by W. L. 
Sheppard. $2.00; postage, 14 cents. 
London Spectator : ** It deserves, together with the 
other works that we have bracketted with it [publica- 
tions of this company], to be read and pondered over 
by those who wish to understand the mechanism and 
capabilities of a national army, as well as the spirit 
which animated the solid South while its life-blood was 
being slowly drained away.”’ 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Paye: ** Ihave rarely read a vol- 
umerelating tothe war which hasinterested meso much" 


Betty Pembroke 


By re ane H.HANCOCK. Postpaid, 
1. 


If there is a sweeter heroine than Betty Pembroke 
she has not been seen in these latter days. And if her 
counterpart—a flesh-and-blood Betty—really lives in the 
Old Dominion, she had better not admit it, that’s all. 
For who would not desire Betty? Who would not cross 
“hill, stream and sear’? to ask Betty to marry him ?— 
Betty Pembroke, tender, faithful, roguish, debonair, 
**queen rose in the rose-bud garden of girls,” the dear- 
est heroine of them all—Betty, a Virginia maid. 


Confederate Operations in 


By CAPTAIN JOHN W. HEADLEY, C.S.A. 
Octavo; illustrated; $2.00; postage, 

18 cents. 
New York Tribune: ‘* Must be regarded as a valu- 
able contribution to Civil War literature.” 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times: ** A startling revelation 
of secret war history.” 
4 new catalogue that describes 200 of our books 
mailed upon request. 


The Neale Publishing Company 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THREE WEEKS By Etivorn Givy THE SUCCESSOR By RICHARD PRYCE 


“ A cleverly told tale, full of dainty sentiment, “ A very curious novel indeed, singularly fasci- 
of poetic dreaming, and dramatic incident.” — nating, and clever in the bargain.” — NV. Y. Even- 
Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50 postpaid. ing Mail, $1.50 postpaid. 


HOUSES | PAINTERS 


for TOWN or AND 


COUNTRY SCULPTORS 


By WILLIAM HERBERT By Kenyon Cox 


Charming suggestions for home-builders, A second series of “Old Masters and New.” 
140 illustrations. $2.00 net, by mail $2.18. 72 illustrations. $2.50 net, by mail $2.68. 


THE BED-TIME BOOK 


By HELEN HAY WHITNEY. With colored pictures by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 
Without any question the most attractive child’s book of the season. $1.50 postpaid. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


Historic Churches of America. By 
Nellie Urner Wallington. Introduction by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 net, by mail $2.18, 


Plays of Our Forefathers. By Charles 
Mills Gayley of the University of California. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net, by mail $3.74. 


The Rubric Series. 

Each 60 cents net, by mail 66 cents. 
The Canticle of the Sun. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Lincoin’s Gettysburg Oration. 
Washington’s Farewell Address, 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


The Holy Graal, and Other Frag- - 
ments, By Richard Hovey. Introduction 
and Notes by Mrs. Richard Hovey; Pre- 
ee by Bliss Carman. $1.25 net, by mail 

1.30 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodbury. With a por- 
trait. $1.00 postpaid. 


A Child’s Story of Hans Christian 
Andersen. By Paul Harboe. Illustrated. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Stories from the Oid Testament for 
Children. By Harriet S. Blaine Beale. 
Pictures in color by Roscoe Shrader and 


American Humor in Prose and Verse. Herbert Moore. $2.00 postpaid. 


Two volumes, limp leather, illustrated with 
portraits, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. Singly 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Familiar Faces. By Harry Graham. 
Illustrated by Tom Hall. $1.00 postpaid. 


Gypsy Verses. By Helen Hay Whit- 
ney. $1.25 postpaid. 


The Happy Heart Family. (New 
Fdition.) Bv Virginia Gerson. Illustrated- 
$1.00 net, by mail $1.10. 


Boys and Girls from Thackeray. By 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser, author of “‘ Ten 
Girls from Dickens.” Pictures by George 
Alfred Williams. $2.00 postpaid. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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New York, Flatiron Building Washington, 431 lith St. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE BEST GIFTS 


q Of the Thirty Million Dollars which will be spent by our subscribers for Holiday 
Expenditures, it is conceded that a good proportion will be invested in Christ- 
mas Books. This year, books, which are always the most economical of Christ- 
mas gifts, and adaptable for every member of the family, will be in universal demand 
for gift purposes. It is natural that our 850,000 readers belonging to the classes who 
consider books the best Christmas gifts, and among whom the demand for reading 
matter, at all seasons, is unquestionably above the average, will look to the great 
publishers this year to supply their Holiday Remembrances. With the assurance 
that purchases of books this year will be greater than ever, we have arranged for a 
timely presentation of a carefully-selected list of the Fifty Best Books for Christmas 
which will appear as a special feature of our Christmas Number, December 14th issue. 
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The Greatest Stories 
For Boys : 


THE F 


NoRTH POLE SERIES § 


By Prof. Edwin J. Houston 
Scientist, Teacher and Author 


Three Volumes:—The Search for the North Pole. 
The Discovery of the North Pole, 
Cast Away at the North Pole. 


$1.00 Each; in Sets or Separately fj 


Every Boy Should § 
Have These Books & 


At all bookstores; or sent by publisher on receipt of price 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


























Of these books 


REAR ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 


The Great Arctic Explorer, 
says: 

** Most vividly, though carefully 

portrayed. Of great interest to 

the Youth of our Country.’’ 





PREHISTORIC AM 


I. The Mound Builders, Their Works ana Relics, 3 
200 wood cuts, 50 full page plates and maps, price, $4.00, 
II. Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies. 

wood cuts, 35 maps and plates. 
UT. The Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos. 416 pages, 393 wood cuts. 
108 full page plates, price, $4.00. uJ 
IV. Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities, or the Beginnings 
of Architecture, 482 pages, 213 wood cuts, 75 plates, price, 84,50, 
Myths and Symbols or Aboriginal Religions, 460 pages 
166 wood cuts, 45 full page plates, price, $4.50, , 


F. 


By Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., 
Editor of the American Antiqnarian and Oriental Journal 
438 57th St., Chicago. Ill, 








ALL BOONS IN ALL LANGUAGES AT FAIR PRICES 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





BRENTANO’S 
MAIL ORDER 
BOOK SERVIGE 


INFORMATION QUOTEO FREE 


BRENTANO’S 


5'> AvE. & 2746 St.. NEw Yori 








TO 
NITARIANISM” 


“ANG NTRODUCTION 
' UNIT 


by Dr. Samuel M, Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. O. M. Com- 


mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Christmas Number of The Literary 
Digest, issue of December 14 will appear 
in beautiful new and appropriate “ three color” 
cover by Sarka. 
scribers at the height of the gift-buying season. 


This issue will reach our sub- 








The Best Holiday Gift 
FOR BOY OR GIRL 


“Rarest Entertainment in 
Exhaustless Quantities” 










COMMON THINGS 
PERSONS AND PLACES 
LITERATURE AND ART 


FIVE LARGE VOLUMES 
PLENTY OF PICTURES 
ACCURATE, UP-TO-DATE 


YOUNG FOLKS 
S 9 
onty work or sxinn = CYCLOP/EDIAS  ““NitueaL mistory 


Correct information for youth about the objects and activities of every-day life; about @ 
y the proper names they hear at home, in church, at school; about the masterpieces and the f 
) masters of art and literature; about outdoor and indoor games, sports and recreations; 
N ing birds, beasts, fish il di Thei lead lib i 
concerning birds, beasts, fish, reptiles and insects. eir use leads to a liberal education. 
They are as entertaining as they are instructive. You owe it to your children to see that } 
they have these incomparable books. 


“The best cyclopaedias for children.” Over 100,000 volumes in use. 
Sold separately or in sets. Price, postpaid, $2.50 a volume. Entire set, five volumes, $10.00. 


SPECI AL OFFER In order that you may see these splendid books, we make this ff 
- ¢ limited offer: Send at once the price of one volume or more. 

If you do not desire to keep the books, return them within two weeks at our expense and your 
money will be promptly refunded. Prospectus and specimen pages free. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, += 29 West 23d Street, New York | 
= - 5 = —= — —— —_ —J) 
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OF SPEECH AVOIDED 


ELEGANCIES 


Get ‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English” 
By F. H. Vizetelly. Price, §3c. by mail 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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LONDON (ENGLAND) HOTELS 








COLLVER TORS 


[NEORMATION concerning London (AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL ) 
Hotels advertised in The Literary | For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 


Digest Travel anc Resort Directory ROUND THE WORLD 
will be supplied gratis to those enclosing 424 Boylston Street 


stamped return envelope. 


ALISBURY HOTEL 


SALISBURY SQUARE 


Quietest Hotel in London; English service 
throughout ;lounge; drawing room; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 guests; in- 
clusive terms $2.50 perday. Under personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T. Bartens. 
Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Literary Digest Travel Dept. 


EU ROPE Naples to Scotland. ‘*Cre- 
tic’”’ June 20. Highest testi- 

monials. 10th year. Illustrated book, map. 

W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, 


BOSTON 


MEXICO and CALIFORN!A Toues 
16th Annual Mexico Tours by 
private trains or steamer Jan- 


uary, February and March. 
EE $165 up including all expegees, 
en 


California Tour $350. 
for itineraries. 
TOURS GATES TOURS, TOLEDG, OHIO 


ques OF 200 Washington Street, Boston 


Associated Travel =xc!usive lim- 


E J a Ohina, Holy bent 
apan an ina, oly nd. 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Wilmington, Del. 


IN WINTER—a vel 
Parliament. 
Funk & Wi 





























book by a member of 
12 mo. Cloth, 75_ cents. 
Company, New York. 








ORIENTAL TOURS 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, Southern Italy. etc. Leave Jan. 4, 
16, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 18, 22, 1908. $645 to $1,280, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Crossing the Andes. A new and fascinat- 
ing field for tourist travel. Select party 
leaves Feb. 8, for Grand Tour of 103 days, 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Visiting Japan in Cherry Blossom Season, 
Parties leave Pacific Coast, February 11, 25. 
For Japan only, March 10, $4, 1908. 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


Short Tours to Italy, the Riviera, Gyan. 
Sicily, etc. Leave Jan. 4, 16, Feb. 15, 22, 
March 14, 28. $885 to $575. 


Limited Parties, Travel de Luxe. 
Write for Programme Desired. 


60 SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 1908. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco and 
140 Offices Abr ad. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Checks are Good All 
Over the World. 


COMFORTABL 
ORIENTAL 
TRAVEL Write Sore: 


tractive booklet NOW. H. W, 
DUNNING & CO.. 102 Congrega- 
tional House, BOSTON. 








Choice of 
routes—lei- 
sure — expert 
management 
—everything 








THE BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


offers tours of Europe for the student and 
the studious. Send for Announcement of 
itineraries for the Spring and Summer of 
1 l-o for our Suggested Courses of Read- 
ing, an invaluable aid to intending travel- 
ers. Write us of your plans. 


19 Trinity Place, Boston. 








FLORIDA Florence Villa, in the 

9 heart of the famed lake 

region. A resort combining metropolitan 

— and luxuries, fo, yee yee life. 
acres orange groves. es and boo 

upon application. H. GUY NICKERSON, 
orence Villa Station, Fla. 
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ERICA 


60 pages, 
416 pages, 280 
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Oranges and flowers may be seen 
growing under the very brow of 
snow-capped mountains, while the 
seashore, the picturesque forests and 
valleys present all the joys of summer. 


oe) 








The journey to this beautiful coast- 
land is most pleasant on the 


Overland Limited 


of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. 


The trains of this company hold the 
attention of two continents as most pala- 
tial and luxurious means of travel. They 
are electric lighted throughout, and offer 
unapproached service in dining, sleep- 
ing and library-observation cars, 





The Overland Limited leaves Union Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m., arriving 
California in three days. Another splendid 


train at 10.10 p. m., with through standard and 
tourist sleepers. 
upon addressing, 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agt., Chicago 
or 
W.S. HOWELL, Gen. East’n Agt., 381 B’way,N.Y. 


Descriptive literature free 








LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 


F. E. BATTURS, G. P. A. 
Magazine Street, 
New Orleans. 


THE MIDWINTER 
GATEWAY 


To the land where it’s 


SUMMER ALL WINTER 


Passing through a country of balmy climatic conditions, with continual scenic sur- 
prises and places of interest to the tourist at every point, all the way from New 
Orleans to the Pacific Coast,—traveling on trains of superior equipment—Sleepers, 
Diners, Chair, Library, Buffet, Observation Cars, with clean motive power, — 
Oilburning Locomotives, allowing car windows to be open the entire trip, the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SVNSET ROUTE 


Offers you the natural midwinter route to 


CALIFORNIA 


and all points in 


Connections from New York by steamer or rail 


MEXICO, ARIZONA 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. PLA 
349 Broadway, 
ew York, 














ALTHOUSE’S 
FOREIGN TOURS 


To all parts of Europe and the Orient. 
Under our expert guidance you derive all 
the Vig ty and benefits possible and 
oe = the discomforts and vexations of 
ravel. 


Nile-Oriental Tour 


sailing January 25 and February 18. Ex- 
clusive features. Party limited to 15 mem- 
bers. Descriptive Booklet on request. 


716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
EUROPE siinmer Tour, $250 


12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details xpply 
NOW. FH TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 8178, 
Boston, Mass. 


si ASHINCTON, D. C. Its 
Sights and Insights.” Fully 
illustrated. Just the book to 
use when visiting the Capital. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 
23d street. New Vork. 








Around 


Porto Kieo 


The special tours of The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
achting excursions on summer seas. The steamers 
eo every convenience, with only outside staterooms. 
They circle the entire island and stop at many inter- 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourist's 
hotel during the entire trip, so the labor and incon- 
venience of land travel is avoided. @ The special 
tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes 
every 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Tue New York & Porto Rico STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


12 Broadway, New York 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO.., all Principal Cities. 


Make Inquiries Now!!! 


Can We Interest You in a Tour to 
ORIENTAL LANDS and the NILE? 


We are now booking for our Jan., Feb., 
and March departures. Exclusively first- 
class. Everything the best, 

member our icerans of Fall and 
Winter Tours, Now ready. Will be 
mailed free to any address. 

Write to-day: a postal will bring program. 


AYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Souare. New York City. 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
10065 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















TO EUROPE 
The IDEAL Way 
Write now. J. PAUL GRAHAM, 
A.M., Principal Lawrence School, 
Box 1055 Pittsburg 














PALESTINKE-—Egypt, much of Europe. 
Tenth Oriental tour. February to Mang: Fine 
accommodations, low rates, no commissions. 
Rev. RAY ALLEN, Rochester, N. ¥. 





FRIC —WAY IN, with Sir Samuel 
W. Baker—will be most in- 
teresting. His book *‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,” gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
2%cts. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y 


Select party sails Jan. 25. Also 


ORIENT Seven Tours to Europe, spring, 


summer. De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N. Y. (29th year.) 


A DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
mo. Cloth, 75cts, Funk & Wagnalls Co, 
























Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
Everything the BEST. $2,000 
Last departures, New York, Dec. 7, Jan. 4. 
WRITE 


FRANK ©. OLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





The University Prints 


Art of 
The Netherlands and German 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 


Art previously published. Size 54 


x8 inches. One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 








19 Trinity Place on, 





PINEHURST 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Founded by James W. Turts) 


THE LEADING HEALTH RESORT 
OF THE SOUTH 


35,000-Acre Shooting Preserve 
with Trained Dogs and Guides 


Finest Livery of Saddle Horses to be Found Anywhere 


THREE GOLF COURSES kept in first-class 
condition 


TENNIS COURTS.and COUNTRY CLUB 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS 
FIFTY-TWO COTTAGES 


A Preparatory School under good 
direction 
CONSUMPTIVES ABSOLUTELY 
EXCLUDED 
OpgeninG oF Horsts: 


Holly Inn opened Nov. 20th 
Carolina opens Jan. 11th 
Harvard and Berkshire, Jan. 15th 
Through Pullman service via Seaboard 
Air Line or Southern Railway. Only 
one night out from New York, Boston and 
Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest 
railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 
out-of-door features of PINEHURST and 
giving full details of its attractions, or address 


Pinehurst General Office 
PINEHURST, North Carolina 
OR 


LEONARD TUFTS 
Owner 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


SIGNS OF RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


NOTE of optimism is becoming more and more evident in 

the current press comment on the financial and industrial 
situation. Such authorities as Bradstreet’s, The Financier, and 
Dun's Review agree that the country is financially convalescent, 
while the news columns of the daily press record many evidences 
that the processes of recovery and adjustment are in operation all 
along the line. The psychological character of the panic is be- 
coming recognized, remarks the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, and 
with the return of public confidence various interrupted or retarded 
activities begin to move freely again in their old channels—recov- 
ery being slowest, apparently, in the field of speculation. Thus 
Dun’s Review, while recording improvement in retail trade, re- 
ports that liquidation has continued in securities with the result 
that several important stocks have reached new low levels, “the 
only support being supplied by small purchases for investment.” 
There is other evidence as well that the general public is buying 
and holding high-class securities while, as the Richmond Mews 
Leader remarks, “Wall Street is ‘frightened to death.” The spec- 
ulators, the same paper explains, are afraid to buy because they 
fear that other speculators, at the first sign of an upward move- 
ment, will dump their holdings and force a further slump in prices. 
Moreover, the practical withdrawal of the 3-per-cent. Treasury 
notes, while regarded in many quarters as an acknowledgment that 
the device was not a happy one, is also interpreted as proof that 
the need for any such radical expedient has passed. The pre- 
mium on currency is rapidly approaching the vanishing point. 
Clearing-house certificates are being retired in various cities, and 
rumors that the banks throughout the country are about to resume 
unlimited cash payment are becoming very definite. A Chicago 
dispatch states that 998 out of 1,000 Western banks, when ques- 
tioned on the subject of resumption, asserted that they were ready 
to pay currency at once. The chief factor of delay, as the New 
York Evening Post explains, is the necessity of simultaneous 
action in all the larger cities where partial suspension of payments 
has existed. Already, in different sections, banks which had sus- 
pended payment, and mills and other industrial plants which had 
closed during the acute period of the scare, arereopening. James 
J. Hill reports that business conditions in the Northwest are good, 
and that the Great Northern will show an increase of $750,000 in 
gross earnings for November. At the same time we read that the 
Harriman roads have reemployed six thousand men who were laid 
off when the financial situation was at its worst. “Here,” exclaims 
the New York American, “is a practical expression of the restora- 
tion of confidence more eloquent than all the clearing-house re- 
ports and bank statements that have been issued since the first 


shiver ran over the financial body.” The same paper goes on to 
justify this opinion in the following explanatory paragraphs : 


“When the sudden dizziness struck the commercial world; when 
the money of the country began to be hoarded in strong-boxes, and 
anxiety took the place of confidence, so that it was impossible to 
get funds for big enterprises, the railroads felt the pressure, and 
the plans of improvement were laid aside, not to be taken up again 
until the dawn of brighter days. The reemployment of these men 
is a physical evidence of that dawn. On December 1 the whole 
scheme of improvement isto be resumed. The men are to be kept 
at work on the Union Pacific until winter stops them, and are then 
to be taken to California and be used on the reconstruction of the 
coast line between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

“The disbursement of the millions of dollars that the work of 
these men represents, important as it is im’the business of restoring 
the obstructed circulation of currency, is only the smaller good of 
the incident—the greater is that it is a notice to the world that the 
so-called panic is a thing of the past; that the greatest railroad 
operator in the country, whose hold on the country’s pulse is more 
intimate perhaps than that of any other man, knows we are conva- 
lescent and is going ahead with his arrangements to meet the tre- 
mendous tide of prosperity of the most prosperous country the 
world has ever known. 

“Such tidings will be repeated from every point of the compass 
within the next few days, and before we realize it we will be won- 
dering what scared us so in November of 1907....... 

“The general situation has not been a panic in the ruinous sense 
of the term. On thecontrary, it was the most extreme and extraor- 
dinary action to prevent ruinous panic ever known. But the 
prevention of ruin was destructive in itself. It was a severe and 
nauseating antidote for a deadlier poison. 

“The bank vaults are now stuffed with money. But, in protect- 
ing themselves, the banks have reduced the fuel of the business 
machinery—loans—to a point causing slowing down.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat points out that of the seventy 
banks in various sections which have suspended since the begin- 
ning of November, fifteen have reopened for business. It also 
calls attention to the fact that several steel mills in Pittsburg 
which had diminished their forces early in November are resuming 
work to their full capacity, and that a large steam-pump works in 
Buffalo has reopened on full time. The St. Louis paper prints the 
following broad and optimistic survey of the situation: 


“Among the New York banks there was a suspension of pay- 
ments for eight weeks during the panic of 1857, of six weeks in 
1873, and of five weeks in 1893. The embargo has been shorter 
thus far in 1907 than it was in any of those cataclysms, and it has 
been far less rigid. The banks are paying out more money now 
than they did during the closed season in 1893 or the preceding 
years. Nobody supposes that the situation at this time is as grave 
as it was during any of those currency famines. -In proportion to 
the amount of*business done there is far more currency in the 
country now than there was in the former monetary disturbances, 
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“PAYABLE ONLY THROUGH THE PITTSBURGH CLEARING’ HOUSE. : 
& CJZVELAND GAS COAL CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SCRIP CIRCULATED IN PITTSBURG. 


On the hack of this scrip is printed in four languages the statement that “this check may be 


deposited, but will not be paid in cash by the bank.” 


and, in proportion to population, the business is greater than it 
was then. 

“A general bank resumption would immediately improve the 
situation at all points. As it is to the banks’ interest to restore 
unlimited payments as early as practicable, there is a strong in- 
centive for them to meet the public demand inthat direction. The 
Shawmut National Bank of Boston, the largest banking institution 
on the Atlantic coast outside of New York, has resumed payments 
with practically no restrictions, and it has written to its corre- 
spondents throughout the 
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it has come at a time when the country is so well 
in a position to meet it without disaster. He pre- 
dicts a lowering of wages, followed by a decrease 
in the cost of living. Already a ten-per-cent. re- 
duction in the wholesale prices of meat is reported 
from Chicago; and the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
annual report now puts before us the following en- 
couraging facts, as summarized in the Philadelphia 
Press: 


“There has been no general crop failure even 
in small areas. The products of the farm are up 
to the average of the previous five years, and be- 
cause of the higher prices are much more valua- 
ble to the farmer. The Secretary values the corn 
crop at $1,350,000,000, or 26 per cent. above the 
average value of the previous five crops. The 
cotton crop he reports is greater than last year, tho its farm 
value may be a little less. Wheat is deficient about 5 per cent., 
but its value is 5.5 per cent. greater than the average of the last 
five years. QOats,’tobacco, and some other crops show a partial 
failure, but on the whole the Secretary shows that the year past has 
been a very good one for the farmer. The value of farm cereals 
is estimated at $2,378,000,000, or 23 per cent. above the average 
for the last five years. Valuable as are the crops grown from the 
soil, they are not the farmer’s only source of wealth. The value of 
dairy products for 1907 is 





country, numbering more 
than seven hundred and 
fifty banks and trust com- 
panies, asking them to 
extend credits to patrons 
to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. A like spirit is 
revealing itself among 
many other big banks all 
over the country. As 
gold is coming in almost 
as fast as it did in the 
first half of November, 
there is a powerful stim- 








$800,000,000, which ex- 
ceeds the value of the 
cotton crop, while poul- 
try and eggs, netting 
the farmers $600,000,000, 
outrank the wheat crop. 
Animals sold and slaugh- 
tered from farms are 
valued at $1,270,000,000, 
and the total value of 
American farm products 
for 1907 is $7,412,000,000, 








ulus toward the restora- 
tion of confidence. More 
than $85,000,000 of gold 
has now been engaged 
since the beginning of 
November, and two-thirds of this amount has already arrived. 
The world never before saw such a stream of gold flowing in at 
any one point in that length of time. There is a possibility that 
the $100,000,000 mark will be passed before the inflow ceases. 
It is plain now to the world that we can get all the gold from 
Europe that we think we need. For many reasons we are mas- 
ters of the situation. We can get all the gold in Europe that we 
want because gold can work more profitably here than it can 
elsewhere ; because we can afford to pay more for gold than can 
any of our competitors in Europe; and because, 
through the exportation of cotton, copper, wheat, 
corn, and many other things which we have, and 
which Europe must buy, we are establishing cred- 
its which will bring gold to us to any needed 
amount. This commercial and financial ascend- 
ency which we hold among the great nations is 
bringing us through the crisis with a speed which 
will surprize the world when, a few weeks hence, 
a general upward movement among our industries 
sets in. It is altogether probable that before 1908 
is many months old the United States will be ina 
. position to hand back to Europe all the gold which 
our bankers have purchased there in the present 
movement. It is likewise probable that before 
1908 ends we shall be able to resume our old réle 
of helping Europe out of any financial troubles 
which may come to it.” 


President Truesdale, of the Lackawanna, says 
that some such reaction as we have experienced 
was inevitable, and that we should be thankful that 


SPECIALLY SAFEGUARDED PAY-CHECK USED IN NEW YORK. 


Altho New York was the first city to issue clearing-house loan certificates, they were 
chiefly of high denominations and circulated only between the banks. 
like the one above, enter into general circulation. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR CASH IN 


which transcends the 
high record of 1906 b 
Courtesy of the American Bank Note Company. $667 000.000. y 
’ ? d 


“Panics are transient 
and superficial affairs 
when they are faced by 
an agricultural prosper- 
ity like this. Secretary Wilson’s report ought to help along the 
fast-reviving confidence. The coxntry is rich, prosperous, sol- 
vent, even tho occasionally it may be embarrassed and inconven- 
ienced by finding itself alittle short of ready money. Hard times, 
to deserve the name, must begin at the bottom. A country with 
such an abundant food supply as Secretary Wilson reports for 
1907 is not going to suffer from poverty.” 


Nor did pay-checks, 


While the banking and currency situation seems to be easing up, 


Jalep Yorn, Np amber, WYG0Y 
FrvE DOLLARS 5°09 


SPECIMEN OF THE EMERGENCY MONEY NOW IN GENERAL USE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


“San Francisco, like Pittsburg, Chicago, and St. Louis, has been conducting her domestic af- 
fairs with a currency which is not only unauthorized, but, under astrict construction of the Federal 
law, is actually illegal.” , 


EVIDENCE DURING THE CUR- 
RENCY FAMINE. 
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AFTER THE RUSH JOB. 
REASSURED DEpositoR—“ This is all right, Mr. President, but 
you might have used that one over there and saved yourself a lot of 
trouble.” —Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


Copyrighted, 1907, by the New York Herald Company, 


THE LAMBS HAVE THEIR DAY. 
—Rogers in the New York Heraid. 


FOOT-NOTES ON THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


says the New York /Journa/l of Commerce, “the commercial situa- 
tion will need the utmost care and nursing for some time tocome” ; 
and the Buffalo Express warns us that “there is nothing to be 
gained by treating the trade recession lightly.” 
apolis Mews, however : 


Says the Indian- 


“Business simply waits the assurance that the frightened deposi- 
tor will not contract the currency by withdrawing his money from 
use, and that the banks—also somewhat panic-stricken—will re- 
sume normal methods. In other words, just as soon as business 
can know that it can get money to go on with it will go.” 


Meanwhile a decline of about $7,000,000 in the Tre*sury receipts 
for November shows that the disturbance has affected even Uncle 
Sam’s income. 





MATERIAL RESULTS OF THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 


ECAUSE the things left undone by the Second Hague Peace 
Conference have received more attention from a large por- 

tion of the press than have the things done, there is much vague- 
ness in the public mind as to just what tangible results, if any, 
stand to the credit of that international gathering. Thus certain 
pessimistic and often cynical chroniclers have laid much stress 
upon the facts that the question of limitation of armaments was not 
even discust, and that obligatory arbitration, the main object of 
the Conference, failed to get the unanimous vote necessary to 
make it operative. Published statements from two of the dele- 
gates, however, now serve to correct this point of view by empha- 
sizing the ground actually gained by the four months of discussion 
and deliberation. Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who looks 
upon the Second Hague Conference as “a simple session between 
the First and Third Conferences,” asserts that it would have jus- 
tified its calling together if it had done nothing more than to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of creating a universal parliament; and 
Gen. Horace Porter, according to an interview published in the 
New York 77zmes, is astonished that “so little is understood of the 
tremendous importance involved in the fourteen resolutions that 
have been unanimously signed.” The General explains that these 
resolutions—which were enumerated in THE LITERARY DIGEST 
of October 5—are absolutely effective in law, having been signed 





only after the governments represented had instructed their agents 
to sign them. This is one of the points on which the newspapers 
seem to have left the public somewhat in doubt. Altho the Con- 
ference did not miraculously establish universal peace, “we at 
least,” remarks General Porter, “resolved in many ways to settle 
many international differences according to less violent, I might 
say less arbitrary, methods than heretofore.” He cites the follow- 
ing instances in which the cause of peace has been materially 
advanced : 


“We have regulated the means by which war should he declared. 
The intention of the Conference was to counteract the effect of 
jingoism and public hysteria which has so often plunged two na- 
tions into deadly warfare. Among the resolutions there is one so 
governing a declaration of war that by its conditions the nations 
involved will have time to look into the reasonableness of their 
grievance. 

“Collection of debt by armed or naval force has been abolished. 
The use of the army or navy for mere pecuniary issues between 
the Powers, it was agreed by the Conference, was no longer in 
keeping with the highest standard of honor, particularly as it was 
shown that whenever these collections were forced the courts 
rarely allowed more than a third or a fourth of the sum demanded. 
Hereafter these collections will be made by civil process between 
the governments. 

“We also disposed of the rights of war-vessels to bombard any 
place on the enemy’s coast that was not properly fortified. This 
was a resolution in the cause of common humanity, to do away 
with the menace in time of war to small villages and townships 
along the coast-line that are unprotected by fortifications. One of 
the chief intentions in any peace measure is to prevent innocent 
slaughter as much as possible. 

“In army regulations the Conference decided that the purposes 
of war were sufficiently appeased if the enemy was stopt from in- 
vasion, instead of being destroyed. The Powers seemed to unani- 
mously recognize this feature of their obligation at the Conference, 
and aresolution was made forbidding the use of an explosive bullet 
insmallarms....... 

“It was found upon discussion that the rules of naval warfare 
between the Powers were most complex. In army matters the 
rules of war were universally understood, but at sea the Powers 
were all staring at each other without any unanimous code. The 
Conference established the safety of the Red Cross at sea and of 
all hospital ships.” 


General Porter characterizes the Second Conference as “the 
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DIVISION OF LABOR, 


-Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


THE INTERVIEW. 
— May in the Detroit Journal, 


MORGANATIC FINANCE. 


most important and successful humanitarian gathering that the 
world has ever seen,” and Baron d’Estournelles is no less enthu- 
siastic, altho he admits that to the general public “the results it 
has achieved have been hardly apparent.” Says the Baron, wri- 
ting in the New York /udependent : 


“The Conference has preferred the satisfaction of duty accom- 
plished to the eulogies of the press, always on the lookout for sen- 
sational news, and, in the present case, disappointed. Its confi- 
dence in the future was so well assured that it did not fear to 
dictate to the governments themselves the line of conduct they 
should have to follow. Enlightened by the difficulties of its own 
task, it has given them its experience as an example. It declared 
by asolemn decision that it limited its réle to an action purely 
transitory, and that a third conference was necessary, and that 
after the third conference many others should ensue.” 


He then proceeds to citea number of immediate and appreciable 
results of the Conference. He points out that “an entirely new 
principle, that of the moral equality of states,” was brought for- 
ward. “As to obligatory arbitration,” says the Baron, “is it noth- 
ing to have affirmed its principle as an incontestable progress dis- 
cust only in its application?” And he goes on to show that the 
principle was accorded a practically unanimous approval, while 
thirty-five out of forty-four states declared themselves in favor of 
its application. We read: 


“What does this prove? Simply this fact: The majority exists ; 
it reckons more than three-fourths of the states. The minority 
took upon itself to prevent this agreement, but, in doing so, it has 
emphasized and strengthened it; on the other hand, it has laid 
bare the opposition of some states—or, more correctly, of a single 
state, Germany—dragging along with it in its resistance a great 
power, Austria, with Turkey, Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. 

“Yet, and I wish to repeat it, the representative of Germany was 
careful to state that he stood apart only with regard to the appli- 
cation, but that, as to the principle, he was a partizan of obligatory 
arbitration. 

“Thus the world was divided into two camps of very unequal 
importance. On one side was the mass of the states of the world, 
great and small, representing progress; on the other, Germany, 
representing the opposition, but an opposition already hesitating 
and pleading extenuating circumstances. . . . Humanity4will not 
let itself be stopt by a minority of a few votes; or, rather, the mi- 
nority will be converted. ...... 

“Thanks to America, a very important article was voted: Arti- 
cle 48, which authorizes governments, in case of disputes, to ad- 
dress the bureau of The Hague directly and demand or propose 
arbitration. This mechanism has not been even noticed by the 
press, and yet it will be amply sufficient to put all the resources of 
arbitration in motion. Previously, when two states had a ground 


of quarrel, they were obliged to agree together to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. And such an agreement between two govern- 
ments whose relations have become envenomed is almost impossi- 
ble. To-day it is in the power of one of them to make its offer 
openly, and thus force the second state to accept or decline that 
offer in presence of public opinion. It is a very great progress, 
altho it may appear almost imperceptible, and henceforth a state 
that sincerely wishes to avoid war can reply to its aggressor, ‘/ 
appeal to the judges of The Hague!’ 

“Do you believe that the aggressor will be able to answer, ‘I 
care nothing for justice,’ without raising against him the entire 
public opinion of the world?” 





GAMBLING FOR FEDERAL OFFICE 


HE White House should be equipped with a full outfit of 
gambling paraphernalia, the New York Wor/d suggests, to 
facilitate the solution of such vexing questions of state as the one 
settled a few days ago by the President and the Senators from 
South Dakota. The Senators—Kittredge and Gamble—were at a 
deadlock, so recent history records, over the division of Federal 
patronage in their State, until the President, invoking chance as 
arbiter, settled each disputed point with neatness and dispatch. 
To begin with, a’number of offices were disposed of by the Sena- 
tors drawing lots from the Presidential hand, but after a time this 
proceeding was varied by resort to the arbitrament of “heads or 
tails.” It may be mentioned in passing that the coin tossed by the 
President was one still retaining the motto about the degradation 
of which he has exprest such concern. The press, it seems, are 
both amused and shocked by the incident. Some anti-Administra- 
tion organs proclaim with apparent seriousness that the President 
has been guilty of “running a lottery in violation of the law,” while 
others find less extreme ground for condemnation. Thus 7he 
News and Observer (Dem.) of Raleigh, N. C., asks us to “picture 
the delight of a candidate who had spent years of experience in 
qualifying for his office, who had solicited thousands of testimo- 
nials, on hearing that he had lost his place because his Senator 
had crossed his fingers the wrong way!” “It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance,” comments the New York Fvening Post, with evident 
disapproval, “that the only militant civil-service reformer who ever 
sat in the Presidential chair has disposed of offices in more varie- 
gated ways and for more variegated reasons than any of his prede- 
cessors.” “The wisdom of deciding public matters by chance 
consists in saving unnecessary bother about legal processes and 
constitutional principles as well as the fitness of the candidates for 
office,” remarks Zhe World. “Of course,” it adds, “nobody 
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»xpects that President Roosevelt will trust to luck in the choice of a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency.” The Evening Sun, 
however, protests that it can see no reason why, now that a prece- 
dent has been established, “the new Executive method” should not 
be extended indefinitely. 

Senator Gamble very appropriately claims credit for originating 
the idea which the President so promptly put into practise. The 
New York G/ode warns us against regarding the incident as the 
apotheosis of civil-service reform and the merit system. Ze 
Times discusses it seriously as a commentary upon the institution 
known as “the courtesy of the Senate,” and asks if any one knows 
a method essentially better, under the given conditions, than the 
“utterly undignified and unreasoning ” one adopted. We read: 


“The President has the right of nomination for certain Federal 
offices. His right of appointment is subject to the advice and ap- 
proval of the Senate. The Senate by an unwritten law, known as 
the ‘courtesy of the Senate,’ will not confirm a nomination for an 
office in any State to which either of the Senators from that State, 
being of the majority party, opposes. Practically, therefore, an 
appointment must be acceptable to both Senators if they are of 
the President’s party, and to the President. In the case of South 
Dakota, it appears that each Republican Senator had chosen a set 
of nominees for the various offices to whom the President did not 
object. If he took either set as a whole, the proposer of the other 
set would prevent confirmation. If he selected some from one set 
and some from the other, the chances were that all would be de- 
feated in the Senate. He persuaded, or compelled, the two Sena- 
tors to divide the offices between them by what he candidly called 
a‘gamble.’ If they stand by this arrangement the offices will be 
filled early next month. 

“It is to be assumed that the President had made inquiry that 
satisfied him that any of the nominees proposed to him would make 
fairly good officers, or, at least, as good officers as he could hope 
to get under the system that has grown up. With that assumption, 
which, we regret to admit, is not inevitable, the judgment on Mr. 
Roosevelt is that he has settled a miserable mess in a somewhat 
‘sporty’? and familiar fashion, but with as much respect to the 
claims of decent government as American politics in these days 
permits. .. . So it remains true, while the President may have 
done as well as he thought it possible to do, that he has done far 
less than his standard of public service would have demanded of 
him had the discretion been really his.” 


The Newark Evening Star looks upon the criticisms of the in- 
cident by the anti-Administration press as a proof that the latter 
are “pretty hard up for a new subject of fault-finding.” 
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HOW THE JAMESTOWN FAIR COMES 
OUT 


T is indignantly denied by the president of the Jamestown Ex- 
position Compary that the fair closes $3,000,000 in debt. The 
amount is only $2,000,000, he says, and if the exposition property 
can be sold for $2,500,000, the show will close with “a healthy bal- 
ance.” We have searched e 





the papers in vain, how- 
ever, for indications that 
any one with $2,500,000 is 
looking around for an ex- 
position, and the only 
item that appears in this 
line is a suggestion by 
The Army and Navy 
Journal (New York) that 
the Government take the 
exposition property to 
satisfy its claim of $900,- 
ooo and use the buildings 
for naval barracks. A 
press dispatch says the 
exposition directors have 
voted almost unanimous- 
ly to reopen the fair next 
year, but the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot reminds 
them that it will be no 
small job to induce the 
Federal Government and 
the various States to take 
part a second time, and it 
throws cold water on the 
idea. “The public has 
become satiated ” with shows of this kind, says the Mobile Regis- 
ver; and the Houston Post remarks similarly : 














HENRY ST, GEORGE TUCKER, 

President of the Jamestown Exposition 
Company. ‘Our property,” he says, “is 
worth every bit of $2,500,000. Therefore, 
owing $2,000,000 as we do, if we can sell the 
property for what it is worth we will clear 
our books with a healthy balance on the right 
side of the ledger.” 


“The fault is evidently not with the exposition itself, nor with 
the general business conditions of the country, for until three 
weeks ago there has been no suggestion of business depression. 
Neither can it be said the accessibility of Norfolk is at fault. 
Under all the circumstances we are forced to the conclusion that 



































HIDE AND SEEK. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 





“Come on, fellers; let’s hold her back!” 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News 


THE JAYVILLE BUNCH 


GLIMPSES OF A STRENUOUS LIFE. 
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expositions are coming too fast for the people. Probably if the 
patronage of Norfolk and its environs were deducted from the total 
admissions, and the gate receipts from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina were eliminated, it would be found that the outside patronage 
has been so slight as to take the Jamestown enterprise totally 
without the realm of international or even national expositions.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Sw scores the 
enterprise thus: « 


“ Admitting all that has been derived from it by individuals, and 
that is much, the fact stands that it has been an unduly costly form 
of entertainment and education. Without the aid of the national 
Government the show would have been impossible. The national 
appropriation, in addition to the loan of $1,000,000, is reported as 
$1,640,000. For the outlay a far better return, educational and en- 
tertaining, might have been secured in other ways. The expe- 
rience should at least be a warning to Congress to hesitate before 
encouraging other enterprises of the kind by appropriations and 
loans.” 


The editor of 7he Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate, however, declares emphatically that the fair was not a failure. 
He says: 


“It has not made any money. But it is unique, clean, beautiful, 
and instructive. The men who planned it and brought it to frui- 
tion have lost money by it, and some of them have been seriously 
crippled in their business operations. They deserve the thanks of 
the people of the State.” 





DR. WOODROW WILSON ON NATIONAL 
ISSUES 


O sooner does aman submit his political opinions than they 
are deprived of their true value by the suspicion that he is 
himself a political candidate,” says Dr. Woodrow Wilson, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, in the course of a recent interview in 
which he touched on many of the leading national issues and de- 
veloped a program of his own for the regulation of corporations. 
It is probable that few will read Dr. Wilson’s words as reported 
in the New York 77zmes without recalling the fact that he is one 
of the half-dozen or so Democratic Presidential possibilities whose 
names have come up for more or less discussion, but between 
whom and the light the form of Mr. Bryanstill looms large. Ques- 
tioned on the subject of Bryan’s platform Dr. Wilson refused to 
enter into specific criticism. “No matter how humble my pros- 
pects,” he remarked, “I should still be accused of political “inten- 
tion if I went into these matters.” He did not manifest the same 
diffidence, however, when the names of President Roosevelt and 
Governor Hughes were introduced. “Governor Hughes,” says 
Dr. Wilson, “has given the public a universal impression of politi- 
cal integrity, and I believe that this impression is made sincerely, 
but I can not help thinking that his vast private knowledge of 
political and business transactions would enable him to be more 
specific in his speeches, to define more clearly to the public, than 
he does, the exact means of political integrity.” Of President 
Roosevelt’s theories of government control he says: “I see no 
solution of the predatory conditions in sucha method. It would 
merely deprive the people of their right to operate the business of 
the country.” On the subject of trusts and corporations he says: 

“The reason that there is just now, and there will be to a much 
larger extent, an almost universal aggressive legislation against 
trusts is because the people are kept in ignorance of their business 
alo ye. 

“I believe astatute could be drawn up compelling the officers of 
corporations to file in the office of the people’s executive officer of 
the State a complete report of their directors’ meetings. Such a 
rule would make stock transactions a matter of official record for 
the people, and, with a law governing the limit of such competitive 
incidents of corporation business as came up, any violation of that 
law would entail the imprisonment of the executive officer of the 
corporation. ...... 
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_ “I am proposing, of course, a colossal idea; but I have con- 
sulted the most eminent lawyers about it, and they have told me 
that it could be done. I would myself undertake to draw up such 
a statute, with the assistance of lawyers whose experience in the 
practise of corporation law would crystallize the terms.” 


What we need at present, he contends, is “not heat, but light.” 
To quote him further : 


“A just view of the existing situation would not, of course, ex- 
cuse any of the gross evils which have sprung up in our busi- 
ness management, or rather in our manipulations of industrial 
enterprise: . . 7s. 2°. 

“Indeed, upon a close view of the matter it is quite evident that 
there are two very different sets of persons dealing with our busi- 
ness at present: one set actually administers the business, gives it 
its efficiency and success; the other set trades in the values thus 
created and devotes itself to the game of controlling the securities 
listed on the stock-market, so that a power which is not adminis- 
trative, but speculative, manipulative, rather, may fall to it. 

“Through their influence the business of the country has come 
to be touched at a score of points by questionable practises and 
methods which are clearly opposed both to private morals and to 
the public welfare.” 


According to Dr. Wilson, “the rate legislation against railroads, 
which made it impossible for them to borrow more money, precipi- 
tated the panic,” while “our abominable currency system” aggra- 
vated it. Zhe Times prefaces the interview with an assertion that 
“if public opinion *could be admitted to the council-chamber of 
such men as the president of Princeton it would throw off che pres- 
ent fever of its large body and acquire health, vigor, and, above 
all, a temperate judgment.” Whether or not Dr. Wilson’s words 
have any relation to his possible’ candidacy for the Presidential 
nomination may be a matter of opinion, but from the fact that we 
have looked in vain for editorial comment upon his views it ap- 
pears that the Democratic press do not so interpret them. Mean- 
while, on the Republican side, Senator Foraker, in response to a 
resolution of the Ohio Republican League, has definitely declared 
himself as a Presidential candidate. 





ALABAMA ENJOINED AGAIN 


. NY one owning a patent process for turning out railroad- 

rate laws that are Judge-Jones-injunction proof,” suggests 
a New York paper, “could probably get immediate employment 
with Governor Comer, of Alabama.” The tragic experience of 
that State Executive may be briefly outlined as follows: Under 
his guidance the last two regular sessions of the Alabama legisla- 
ture enacted a series of laws fixing the passenger and freight rates 
to be charged by railroads within the State—laws which the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser characterized as “practically perfect,” but 
which the railroads denounced as confiscatory. An appeal toa 
lower Federal court resulted in an injunction against these laws, 
and to meet the situation Governor Comer called an extra session. 
As the Governor saw it, it had now become a question as to whether 
the State or the railroads should rule. The legislature, he said in 
his message, must decide whether it wil! take the advice of the 
State’s Attorney-General and the counsel retained to assist him, 
or “the advice of the railroads which are defying the laws.” But 
the ink was scarcely dry upon the new “injunction-proof” laws 
evolved by the extra session when the embattled railroads obtained 
from Judge Thomas C. Jones, of the United States Circuit Court, 
a blanket injunction restraining their enforcement. “There seems 
to be nothing for the Governor to do but confess defeat or call an- 
other session,” comments the New York 7rzdune, which goes on 
to say: 


“The promptness with which this restraint was applied must 
prove a great disappointment to all who have believed that a way 
might be devised to bar corporations from direct recourse to the 
Federal courts in testing the constitutionality of State laws. The 
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Comer legislation represented the best thought of the anti-injunc- 
tionists. Some time ago Governors Comer, Glenn, and Hoke 
Smith held a conference at which, we are‘informed, the States-rights 
leaders from Georgiaand North Carolina gave advice on the question 
of framing laws that could not be got before a United States judge. 

“Not only this, but Attorney-General Garber, of Alabama, at- 
tended the national conference of attorneys-general last summer at 
St. Louis, where fifteen men who had had some experience in deal- 
ing with the problem put their heads together and suggested in- 
genious ways of drawing statutes the enforcement of which could 
not beenjoined. Consequently, when the extra session began, says 
the Montgomery Advertiser, the administration was in possession 
of ‘a brand new set of ideas on the railroad question, most of them 
dealing with means to prevent the granting of injunctions. Some 
of the ideas came from North Carolina, some from Minnesota, 
some from Arkansas, some from Indiana. In short, the ideas 
came from every State in which there had been agitation against 
the railroads.’ The newest and most original device to render the 
laws injunction-proof was to make no State officer specifically re- 
sponsible for their enforcement. That function was taken away 
from the Railroad Commission and the Attorney-General, and the 
enforcement of the laws was made to depend upon suits by citi- 
zens, passengers, or shippers, it being apparently supposed that no 
injunction could be made broad enough to prevent citizens’ suits. 
Penal provisions were freely put into the acts, on the theory that 
this would force the courts to treat them as criminal laws and not 
subject to injunction, the enforcement of some of them apparently 
involving the criminal prosecution of railroad freight and passen- 
ger agents.” 


To The Sun itis “an inspiring spectacle ” to see a Southern judge 
“handing down decisions in the teeth of an inflamed mob, led by 
a Governor of the State—handing down decisions as if they had an 
army to enforce them, when there is nothing to sustain them but 
the court’s own dignity and sense of self-respect.” But to the 
New York American the same incident is a glaring and humilia- 
ting spectacle of railroad arrogance. While the question at issue 
appears to Governor Comer to be whether the State or the rail- 
roads shall rule, it is formulated by Adrian H. Joline, of the rail- 
roads’ counsel, as follows: “It is simply a question as to whether 
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the United States is bigger than one State.” As the Philadelphia 
Press sees it, Alabama is merely bent upon showing that “it can 
deal at will with property of non-residents invested in railroads 
within the State”; and the New York Journal of Commerce \qoks 
upon the recent Alabama rate laws, in common with much other 
Southern railroad regulation, as “foolish attempts to nullify by 
evasion an important provision of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution.” 

Many papers agree, however, that the whole question of the 
limits and proper use of the injunction process remains an open 
question until settled by the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Bryan thinks that the situation calls for a national law depriving 
the lower Federal courts of their jurisdiction over State laws. In 
a recent interview he says, as quoted inthe New York Zimes : 


“T believe we should have a national law withdrawing from the 
lower Federal courts the jurisdiction they now exercise in restrain- 
ing the enforcement of State laws. The corporations should be 
left to seek redress in the courts of the State from which they have 
received their franchises, with right to appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court in cases where they believe their constitutional 
rights to have been infringed.” 


This suggestion of Mr. Bryan’s will probably interest the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, which says in a recent issue: 


“If the States are to remain really and truly sovereign in accord- 
ance with their reserved rights, some way will have to be found to 
circumvent and defeat and prevent the issuance of injunctions by 
inferior Federal courts. 

“Out of the present reform wave which is, to all intents and 
purposes, a revolution, perhaps the way will be found. As Sena- 
tor Miller has said, the Jrima-facte presumption is that all acts of 
the legislature are constitutional and valid, and they must be en- 
forced until they are adjudged unconstitutional. Here isthe issue, 
and here is where the State makes a stand, and it is a comfort at 
least to know that nine railroads out of every ten throughout the 
country are acting up to Senator Miller’s statement of the legal 
prima-facie présumption.” 





TOPICS IN 


Japan has offered to build a navy for Spain at reduced rates. Russia should 


‘get Japan’s address and write for terms.—Chicago Daily News. 


SEVEN Missourians have been added to the list of those convicted of peon- 
age. Still the South wonders why immigrants stay away.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


TuE Sultan of Sulu threatens to visit the United States. We have felt all 
along that this country some day would pay the full price of its Pacific posses- 
sions.—Chicago Evening Post. 


PERHAPS the reason the bosses think the voters have not enough sense to 
vote a primary ballot is that they have stood for so many rank 
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good a record, the Japanese may well hesitate to attack men with such iron 
constitutions.—Washington Post. 


Ir the prohibition movement is going to sweep over us, the inland waterway 
will become an absolute necessity.—The Philadelphia Press. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to create an inland waterway from Massachusetts t> 
the Carolinas. Why have oceans at all? —The Chicago Record-Herali. 


Mr. Bryan’s Democratic enemies refuse to be satisfied with his suggestion 
that the majority of the party be permitted to select the Presidential nominee. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





deals which the bosses handed to them.—Chicago Daily News. 


At any rate, Mr. Bryan has made it clear that he is also a dis- 
appearless leader.—Washington Post. 


OVER $150,000 worth of pianos v.ere shipped to China in 
1906, yet we hear of no act in retaliation—New York Com- 
mercial. 


Prince Georce and Princess Marie have had a civil mar- 
riage. But the question is, will it continue to be a civil mar- 
tiage?—Chicago Evening Post. 

Hit or Miss. 
Hughes is not currying his boom 
Or hiring men to pet it, 
Nor would he give it storage room— 
But that’s the way to get it. 
—The Chicago News. 


It is barely possible that if the cocktail had been a lem- 
onade, the lemon would have been handed to Mr. Fairbanks 
just the same.— -Chicago Tribune. 


FINANCIAL writers are busily explaining why France always 
has plenty of money. Fathers of families who have paid bills 
for Paris gowns doubtless have an explanation of their own.— 
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New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


From “ Puck,’? Copyrighted, 1907. By permission, 


THE crew of the battle-ship Missouri consumed 37,000 
cigarets in three months. If the rest of the Navy can show as 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. : 
— Young in Puck. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


PEACE PORTENDED BY THE KAISER’S 
ENGLISH VISIT 


4 Bg judge from the comment of the press of Europe, the edi- 
torial observers over there regard the Kaiser’s visit to his 
royal uncle at Windsor Castle as a better peace portent than the 
whole Hague Conference. All the significance of William II.’s 
visit to England lies in the fact that he has for a long time been 
considered a “disturbing element” in European politics by cer- 
tain sections of the European press, altho since the Algeciras 
Conference, two years ago, he has proved himself patient, pacific, 
and magnanimous. The Eulenburg cabal is credited with per- 
suading him to abandon the Bismarckian attitude of provocation, 
if not of aggression, toward France, while both the German and 
French publicists and military writers have repeated over and over 
again that it is England, and not France, which is the objective 
point of all his vast military and naval preparations. The ques- 
tion is, Does his visit to England mean anything with regard to his 
future foreign policy? The English papers are rather cautious 
and guarded in commenting on the political side of a meeting be- 
tween uncle and nephew about which they speak in terms of en- 
thusiastic hospitality. The Kaiser’s utterances at Windsor and in 
the Guildhall of London are accepted generally by the German 
press as indicating a peaceful future for Europe, altho August 
Bebel lays his finger along the side of his nose as he comments on 
the imperial toasts. 
of King Edward at the Windsor banquet, in which that sovereign 
drank the health of his nephew, embodied the same sentiment as 
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The Kaiser’s speech in response to the words 
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EDWARD THE PEACE-SPINNER. 
EDWARD—“At last I’ve caught him!” 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 








William II. exprest at the subsequent Guildhall banquet. The 
King among other things said : 

“I fervently hope not only for the prosperity and happiness of 
the great country over which you are the sovereign, but also for 
the maintenance of peace.” 


And in his reply the German Emperor used these words : 


“It is my very earnest wish that the close relationship existing 
between our two families may be reflected in the relations of our 
two countries, and thus confirm the peace of the world, the main- 

















THAT LOVE-FEAST AT WINDSOR, 
Fischietto (Turin). 


tenance of which is as much your Majesty’s constant endeavor as 
it is my own.” 

The French press are extremely calm and unrutiled. They look 
upon the junketings of a nephew at the court and capital of an 
uncle as having nothing whatever to do with the political questions 
of the day. But commenting on the Kaiser’s speech at the Wind- 
sor banquet when he exprest his desire ‘to be with his people on 
friendly terms with England and its Government, the London 
Standard remarks that this amiable and generous sentiment 
“is most heartily reciprocated by all the subjects of Edward VII., 
whether they live within these islands or are scattered over distant 
continents. There is no reason for mutual distrust between the 
British and the German empires, while there are motives that 
should bring about accord between the most extended and the 
most compact of the world Powers.” 

The Kaiser’s bearing and utterances prompt the London /ve- 
ning Standard and St. James's Gazette to emphasize the visit 
“as a shadowing forth with pomp and old-time celebration of the 
new desire of the nations: the desire that, as far as possible, and 
under the governance of wisdom, commerce and the peaceful arts 
that make for man’s lasting happiness shall prevail.” “ Misunder- 
standings, suspicions, and jealousies ” between the two nations are 
now to vanish, declares L/oyd’s Weekly News (London), for “the 
Kaiser’s visit should do much to destroy these malign influences.” 
The Weekly Scotsman (Edinburgh) declares all Britain responds 
to William II.’s words which have strengthened “the basis of our 
friendship with our other neighbors as well as with the great Power 
of the North Sea.” The visit will “lay the foundations of a new 
edifice of good-will and friendship,” enthusiastically declares the 
Manchester Guardian; while The British Weekly (London) in 
the warmest terms speaks of “these face-to-face friendly meetings ” 
of the two sovereigns as certain to silence English and German 
“scaremongers.” Very guarded are the comments of the London 
Times upon the event, and the most important conclusion it ar- 
rives at is that the visit will bring the German press to a “greater 
comprehension of our pacific intentions.” Zhe Statist (London) 
speaks with even more stiffness and, after an almost pious wish 
that “bygones may be bygones,” adds: 


“Nevertheless, there is not the slightest intention on the part of 
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this country to draw back from the policy which has been followed 
with such beneficial results since the accession of King Edward. 
Therefore, while we wish honestly to establish the best relations 
with Germany, we are determined, at the same time, not to lessen 
in the slightest degree the alliances, ev‘entes, arrangements, and 
friendships recently cemented.” 


Much more definite, conclusive, and optimistic is the declara- 
tion of Prince von Buelow’s personal organ, the Sueddeutsches 
Reichscorrespondenz (Carlsruhe), which, while it says that German 
diplomacy has “no idea of playing the reception of the Emperor 
and Empress in England as a trump card,” immediately adds : 


“The reciprocal move toward a better understanding between 
two governments united by the ties of many important interests 
will, by this visit, receive a fresh impetus toward favorable devel- 
opment, altho at present there may be no need for the conclusion 
of a new and formal political agreement.” 


“The King in his speech,” declares the Deutsche Tageszeitung 
(Berlin), “undertook to dissipate the last clouds that hung 
between his nephew and himself.” “The relations between uncle 
and nephew are now friendlier than ever, and the strained relations 
between the two peoples relaxed,” exclaims the clerical Germania 
(Berlin). The visit and the speeches uttered at Windsor and Lon- 
don “will find a harmonious echo in Germany and will strengthen 
the sentiments of friendship now awakened between the two na- 
tions.” A hope that recent 

















WILLIAM II, IN LONDON, 
The Kaiser and the Kaiserin arriving at the Guildhall, where the 
Lord Mayor received them. William II. wears the uniform of a 
British cavalry general. 
money in the reception of a despotic and reactionary sovereign.” 
It is to be observed that the only 





events will “set a seal upon 
the reconciliation” of the two 
governments is exprest by the 
Berlin Kveus Zeitung. “The 
German nation is delighted by 
these demonstrations,” declares 
the Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin), “and joyfully cherishes an 
expectation that sentiments ex- 
prest by Emperor and King 
will be carried out by actions.” 

On the other hand, the So- 
cialists in England, as well as 
in Germany, have net been 
pleased with the meeting of the 
sovereigns in London. Jack 











Williams, the English Socialist, 


WILLIAM’S VISIT TO EDWARD. 





discordant note in the whole 
German press is that struck 
by August Bebel, the eloquent 
Socialist leader, in his brilliant 
Vorwaerts (Berlin), where he 
takes occasion to score the 
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Berlin Flottenverein, or Naval 
Society. Commenting on the 
Kaiser’s words to the effect that 
“the main prop and stay of the 
world, with regard to peace, is 
the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between the two coun- 
tries,” this writer sarcastically 
} observes that “ while professions 
| of pacific and friendly feelings 











are being exchanged in Eng- 


addrest a meeting of the unem- PEACE—‘T never thought they would play such a harmonious duet together.” land, our efforts in promotion 


ployed on Tower Hill, and a 
vote was passed condemning 


“ 


the wasteful expenditure of English 

















HOW THE SOCIALISTS OBSERVED THE OCCASION. 

Jack Williams, a noted English Socialist and agitator, the very 
moment Kaiser William was entering London, harangued a crowd 
on Tower Hill. A resolution was passed by the assembly denounc- 
ing the extravagance exhibited in the entertainment of the German 
sovereign, while so many Englishmen, as he said, were starving. 


—Amsterdammer. of the Navy do not slacken, 


preparations for the increase of armaments are béing dispatched, 

and a wild war propaganda is being carried on.” After quoting 
* 

the words of the Kaiser’s speech above cited, he concludes : 


“As a matter of fact, while our naval fools entertain the childish 
view that England is growing jealous of Germany’s commercial 
success, statistics show that both countries are equally benefited 
by a peaceful commercial connection. The only trouble springs 
from this silly naval enthusiasm. It deals the deadliest wounds to 
the prosperity of both nations, and sows the seeds of ineradica- 
ble mistrust.” é; 


While there is nothing partaking of excessive curiosity, much 
less jealousy or dissatisfaction, in the comments of the French 
press, it is plainly seen that no political significance is-attributed 
by any French editor to the meeting of Emperor William and 
King Edward. Thus the /7garo (Paris) declares that the French 
feel no excitement over it, as “the essentials of English policy 
are not affected by an imperial visit.” Both sovereigns exhibited 
reserve on political matters, remarks the /u/ransigeant (Paris), 
and nothing happened “to change the actual situation of things.” 
“If anything could affect us in the visit of William I]. to England 
it would be regret that our English friends refused to attribute to 
it any political importance.” “Amiable as were many features of 
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the reception,” epigrammatically remarks the So/ez/ (Paris), “it 
was merely a meeting of nephew and uncle, not of sovereign and 


sovereign.”—7rauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NEW HAGUE CONFERENCE AGAINST 
THE GOLD WAR 


OTHING in poverty is more unpleasant, says the Latin satir- 

ist, than the fact that it makes people look ridiculous. If 
scarcity of gold in the pocket renders individuals the objects of criti- 
cism and sarcasm, scarcity of gold in the banks has the same effect 
upon nations also, and the New York banks and exchanges have 
been recently exposed not only to kindly banter, but to something 
much more severe from the foreign press. Thus the London £ve- 
ning Standard and St. James's Gazette scofingly remarks, “ From 
America we may learn how not to do it.” This is a typical com- 
ment on the situation, as it appears to the ordinary English editor. 
But the millions of bullion which are being hurried to this country 
by almost every large English steamer, and the success with which 
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THE AMERICAN PANIC. 


UncLeE SAM—“TI have some little railways and some copper things 
to sell, gentlemen, very cheap.” sth : 
—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


the great financiers of Wall Street are mastering and abating what 
the German papers call the “gold famine,” does not meet the root of 
the difficulty. This difficulty is clearly pointed out by State’s 
Minister Luigi Luzzati, deputy in the Lower Chamber of the Ital- 
ian Parliament and formerly Minister of the Italian Treasury. He 
is looked upon as the foremost financial authority in Italy, and, 
writing in the ewe Freie Presse (Vienna), he urges the assem- 
bling of what he styles an “Economic Hague Conference for the 
establishment of some basis of monetary peace.” The treasuries 
and leading banks of the world are to be represented, and the 
statutes of banking all through the world are to be examined and 
amended. These statutes are out of date, says Mr. Luzzati, espe- 
cially those of the United States and of England. The gist of his 
proposition is that an international agreement is to be arrived at 


among the greatest banks in Europe and America by which recip- * 


rocal loans of gold will be made, and all rivalry, competition, and 
financial war be averted. Midas, he observes, possest nothing but 
gold, but modern nations such as the United States are overrich 
with natural resources and industrial products of every kind. Yet 
without gold these are a source of poverty, and not wealth, to the 
country. There is indeed at present gold enough in the world, 
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but mutual confidence is required to put it in circulation, and such 
a conference as he proposes would, he thinks, establish this con- 
fidence. To quote his words: 


“There exists at present just as much gold as there ever was, and 
in 1906 the gold-mines put into circulation two milliards of francs 
[$400,000,000] which are now buried in discounting banks or else- 
where. Nothing but confidence can bring the shining coin to the 
surface, while want of confidence makes it immediately vanish, 
So true is this principle that when even political distrust has been 
changed into mutual confidence between two nations, mutual finan- 
cial assistance, instead of a battle for gold, becomes possible be- 
tween them. For instance, twice in the same year has the Bank 
of France come to the support of the Bank of England, and the 
Austria-Hungarian Bank has also offered assistance to Germany.” 


Of course the extente cordiale and the Triple Alliance account 
for this state of things. But these are only isolated instances of a 
principle by which all nations should be governed, He thus de- 
scribes the application of this principle: 


“From every consideration it is apparent that the present condi- 
tion and possible development of the exchange and gold crisis 
should be handled from an international standpoint, and an inter- 
national method of mutual assistance should be established. 

“As in the Peace Conference at The Hague the nations have 
been trying to find some expedient or method by which to prevent 
war, or at least to diminish the cruelty of martial conflict, we here 
would point out the great advantage that would result from an 
economic Hague conference for the purpose of establishing peace 
in the money-market.” 


Mr. Luzzati proceeds to describe more definitely the character 
and work of such a conference as he proposes, in the following 
terms : 


“In such an economic Hague conference the most competent 
financiers from the treasury staff of each state and from the dis- 
count banks of the world would take part. Such an assembly 
would have no difficulty in investigating the technical guaranties 
of credit, in the general interest of commercial peace. For all 
gold markets are really connected with each other through the 
prevalence of good or bad times, and we have seen how impossi- 
ble it is for any individual state to extricate itself from the perils 
of a gold crisis without foreign assistance.” 


He also advocates the inauguration of a uniform banking sys- 
tem throughout the world as a natural subsidiary to his scheme. 
On this point he speaks as follows: 


“An international peace conference against the gold war is to 
be recommended on ground that it would promote the interests of 
every nation represented. Such a conference would find loyal 
support to the proposal that the statutes of discount banks in every 
land must contain provisions warding off and at least controlling 
a possible gold crisis. Such statutes on this point as obtain at 
present are antiquated and obsolete and must be amended. This 
is especially the case in the discount banks of the United States 
and of England. A single discount bank of such a kind as even 
Switzerland possesses, if it were founded in the United States, 
would greatly mitigate the trials and hardships of a gold crisis, 
and would lessen the difficulties and straits in which the country 
becomes entangled through its gigantic business operations. The 
foundation of a united discount bank in the United States, when 
we consider the character of those to be concerned, might perhaps 
appear impossible, but it ought not to be impossible to improve 
the methods of currency and circulation now in vogue. Suppose 
for an instant that such a bank were founded in the United States, 
a bank which should be the only discount bank in the country, as 
is the case in France, and had the administration of the state 
moneys, America, instead of having $100,000,000 buried in the 
Treasury vaults, would be in a position to impart or renew at any 
moment that flexibility, that power of expansion, so essential to the 
health and life of the national money-market.” 


The conference would establish “a permanent commission of 
gold circulation,” and as France is the “greatest gold Power” in 
the world, she ought to be asked to summon this “ Hague confer- 


ence against the gold war.” — Zranslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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A DOUMA OF ARISTOCRATS 


HE remarkable vote of the Douma last week to omit all rec- 
ognition of the autocratic power of the Czar from their reply 

to his address derives peculiar significance from the fact that this 
Douma is not a body of revolutionaries, but an assembly of aris- 
tocrats. Mr. Jaurés, the 

famous French Socialist 
editor, dwells upon this 
point in his Humanité. 
The people, he remarks, 
are practically ignored 
and unrepresented, and 
it is a Douma of the 
Russian aristocracy and 
bureaucracy. Weshowed 
in a diagram in our last 
issue the proportionate 
size of the parties in the 
Mr. Jaurés de- 
tails how that result was 
brought about by Premier 
Stolypine’s electoral law 
of June 16. 





Douma. 


He writes: 


“ According to this law, 
three-fourths of the peas- 
ants lose their electoral 
right. The workingmen 
of all cities, excepting 
Odessa, Riga, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Kief, 
also lose their electoral 
rights. The great landed proprietors, in voting for the electoral 
college, have a larger number of votes than the peasant delegates. 
On previous occasions the great landed proprietors had ten dele- 
gates against one hundred peasant delegates. Now the proportion 
is reversed. ‘There were ten peasant and one hundred landowner 
delegates at the late election. In the cities, the two wards of the 
rich and poor were so arranged that the poor voters were utterly 
swamped by the rich.” 














HE OPENED THE DOUMA. 


Mr. Golubef, Vice-President of the Council 
of the Empire. As the Czar’s representative 
he called the third Douma to order, 


The aristocratic Douma will indeed strengthen the hands of 
Czarism for the moment, this writer declares, but will also open 









































DOUMA I, DOUMA II. DOUMA III. 
‘Small by degrees and beautifully less.” 


--Rire (Paris). 


the eyes of the nation, and the result will redound to the practical 
Carrying out of the revolutionary program. ‘Thus we read: 


“The aristocratic Douma will: make the situation of things 
clearer. It will enable the Russian Government to draw much 
closer the ties that bind it to the exploiters of the proletariat in 
other lands. That is to say, Russia will be enabled to float new 
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loans, without which Czarism must come to a sudden death. The 
aristocratic Douma will also make it possible for Czarism to accom- 
plish the restoration of autocracy as a principle of government.” 


Other and more significant features of this picture are thus dwelt 
upon: 


“But this aristocratic Douma will also complete the education 
of the working classes, and especially of the peasants, who will at 
last realize how settled is the solidarity which prevails between the 
Czar and the lords of property and will come at last to give to 
the revolution the powerful support of their energy and numbers, 
as they have hitherto failed to do.”"— 7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





FIXING WAGES BY TARIFF IN 
AUSTRALIA 


NOVEL tariff bill is being introduced by Sir William Lyne, 
Acting Prime Minister and Secretary of the Treasury in 
Australia, which appears to have for its main object the securing 


of fair wages to all employees and citizens. Sir William has com- 








THE THIRD DOUMA. 
STOLYPINE—“ He will soon learn to speak and repeat what you say 


to him, your Majesty.” —U/k (Berlin). 
municated to the London 77mes an outline of his scheme, in which 
he says: 


“The method by which it is proposed to secure that manufac- 
turers whose manufactures are protected by the new tariff shall 
only enjoy that advantage on condition that they pay fair rates of 
wages is, in outline, as follows: 1. An excise duty at the rate of 
half the duty imposed by the tariff on imported goods of the same 
class to be imposed on all goods manufactured in Australia; 2. 
An exemption to be made as to all goods which are manufactured 
under conditions as to remuneration of labor which are fair and 
reasonable.” 


What is “fair and reasonable” is to be determined by a govern- 


ment tribunal. To quote the words of the Australian Secretary of 
the Treasury : 


“It is proposed to bring into existence a new tribunal, to be 
called a board of excise, whose special duty it will be to inquire, 
on the application of manufacturers, into the conditions of remu- 
neration in a protected industry, and to declare, if they so find, that 
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these conditions are fair and reasonable. On such declaration 
being made, the manufacturer will become entitled to have the 
Commonwealth trade-mark applied to his goods, and they will thus 
become exempt from excise duty. This board (to describe it 
shortly) will consist of three members appointed by the Governor- 
General, the chairman to be a barrister or solicitor.” 


The London 77mes speaks of this scheme as “a remarkable ex- 
periment,” and comments in a tone of somewhat sarcastic per- 
siflage as follows: 


“There is something fascinating about the idea of an earthly 
providence thus intervening in the confused affairs of men and 
superseding all the individual activities and impulses by which 
they have hitherto been guided. It is such a beautiful idea that 
we would fain hope that it may produce equally delightful results 
in a land distinguished by an indigenous flora and fauna entirely 
different from those of the European Continent. On that conti- 
nent, however, the measure would not be found workable without 
an addition which is perhaps unnecessary in Australia. It would 
require a clause enacting that the state shall always have in its 





























Leoro_p—“I daren’t go home, and you daren’t go out: suppose 
we exchange crowns ?”’ —Floh (Vienna). 


service persons not only omniscient, but also ideally wise and 
good, and therefore completely free from the defects of knowl- 
edge and the human frailties which they will be called upon to 
combat. We are almost afraid that yet another addition would 
have to be made, in the shape of a clause providing that the entire 
community shall be so mentally disciplined and so morally chast- 
ened, so universally prepared to yield implicit obedience, in heart 
as well as in deed, to the earthly. providence, that no human self- 
ishness or weakness shall mar the execution of its beneficent 
decrees.” 


Yet this journal adds that there is a lesson, if not a warning, for 
England in the measure and “unless the people of this country can 
maintain the frame of mind which has led to the Socialist check in 
the municipal elections, the experiment, or something very like it, 
will be forced upon them in some insidious form.” 

The London Sfectator takes an even more definite ground than 
this for condemning Sir William Lyne’s scheme, and makes the 
following sweeping statement : 


“To us the scheme appears to be something like an attempt to 
abrogate all economic laws by act of Parliament. The laws of 
supply and demand are ignored as tho they did not exist. But 
economic law, however often it may be pitchforked out, will, like 
nature, reassert itself. That is why one step in the fatal rake’s 
progress of protection always leads to another and more danger- 
ous one. Every one in the protectionist state has eventually to 
be protected against every one else, and the free-trade expedient 
of abolishing a duty altogether is suggested as a remedy. We 
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could hardly point those who hesitate between free-trade and pro- 
tection to a more informing lesson than the economic affairs of the 
Commonwealth.” 





BELGIUM IN THE NEXT EUROPEAN 
WAR 


ELGIUM is to be the next seat of war in Europe, as it was 
the last battle-field of Napoleon and as it had been twice the 
field of Marlborough’s victories. But in the war of 1908 Belgium 
is to be wiped off the map. Germany and France are to join bat- 
tle in the kingdom of Leopold II., and, declares the prophet whom 
we are quoting, the Germans are to occupy Brussels in a few 
months as they occupied Paris after the battleof Sedan. England 
and Germany will have no pity upon Belgium, the Sybaris of 
Europe, a mere parasite of the nations, which depends on foreign 
support, not on her own armies or her fortifications, for the main- 
tenance of her existence. 

The prophecy we refer to comes from Russia and is very seri- 
ously taken by leading Belgian journals. One of the organs of 
the Belgian Government, the Journal de Bruxelles, recently 
printed these startling predictions which it had copied from a con- 
temporary, the Brussels ./a¢éx. They are embodied in certain 
remarks made by a Russian diplomat of high standing whom the 
Matin names as the “Count X.” who, unlike the usual silent, re- 
served, and cautious representative of the Czar, was most open and 
frank in his confidence. When asked how Russia was getting on 
he replied : 


“Much better than Western Europe. For there, under the tran- 
quillity and deceptive calm which ever prevail, a formidable 
storm is brewing. It is the same thing over again. You who are 
on the spot are blind and deaf, you do not see what risks you are 
exposed to. We in Russia see from afar the trend of events, and 
I can assure you in political circles at St. Petersburg every one is 
expecting an extremely serious conflict to burst out in Europe.” 


Mr. Clemenceau’s management of the Morocco affair, he thinks, 
will cause the outbreak. In his own words: 


“No one can deny that if the policy of Mr. Delcassé in 1905 al- 
most brought on a Franco-German war, the policy of Mr. Clemen- 
ceau will certainly succeed in doing so in 1908. This policy con- 
sists in a military occupation of such parts of Morocco as will give 
France a preponderating influence in the pseudo-Shereefian Em- 
pire. Not that I should venture to criticize Mr. Clemenceau’s 
policy. Unless France complete her African empire she must 
give up her colonial expansion and her position as a great Power. 
To establish her hold on Africa she is straining every effort, in 
spite of the many changes in her colonial ministry.” 


He goes on to affirm that Clemenceau has metaphorically 
“donned the cocked hat of a general in order to conquer Morocco.” 
But what will Germany say, he asks: 


“Just consider in what a position Clemenceau will find himself 
if Germany should firmly ask that the French evacuate their mili- 
tary position in Moroccc. The French have kept within the law 
and yet Berlin will certainly be resolved to bar her advance, on the 
ground that considerations equally within the law find in this 
course the only safeguard of German interests. Will France retire 
or advance? I believe she will advance, and then war. Within 
a year the Germans will enter Brussels.” 


The /udependence Belge (Brussels), certainly one of the most 
important and influential papers in Europe, takes his warning 
very seriously, while it admits the possibility of exaggeration in 
Count X.’s ratiocinations. An editorial of this journal says : 


“While we admit that the gloomy prophecies may be exagger- 
ated, it is quite time to ask oneself what is likely to happen in 
Europe the coming year. It is good that our hearts should be 
wrung with anguish for a time, and that we should be forced to 
stand on the gui vive, if only that we be not blinded by the secur- 
ity and ease of our lot."— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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THE MICROSCOPE AS A DETECTIVE 


HE microscope is becoming more and more acommercial tool. 

Its value in the recognition of adulterated vegetable sub- 
stances, especially foods, in the shape of fine powder, is very great. 
This appears clearly from an article contributed to the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, September 21) by Eugene Colin. This writer 
points out that the growing,custom of buying certain products in 
the state of powder, which compels merchants to procure sub- 
stances in this state, has given rise to the new industry of pulver- 
ization, whose exploiters, in order to make use of their personnel 
and plant, are now furnishing in pulverized form a host of natural 
products that were formerly sold only whole. Nothing, he re- 
marks, could better serve the interests of the adulterators than the 
development of this business, which is the more favorable to 
sophistication in that it enables them to substitute, wholly or 
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RICE FLOUR, 


part, for any substance whatever, the most diverse elements with- 
out any modification of its external appearance. 

The detection of fraud in cases of this kind must evidently be 
made by chemical or microscopic methods. Chemistry, the wri- 
ter goes on to say, enables us to prove the presence of certain well- 
defined organic compounds such as gluten in flour, quinin in cin- 
chona, caffein in tea, etc., but generally it is able to give no precise 
indication of the nature of the various mixtures that we may wish 
to test. Microscopy is thus the more delicate method, and it has 
been greatly facilitated by the observations and experiments of 
scientific men. during the past fifty years on the anatomical struc- 


ture of various vegetable products. The writer continues : 


“The microscopic determination of a vegetable powder demands 
of the analyst a profound knowledge of all the anatomical elements 
composing the vegetable organ that furnished this powder. It is 
not enough to know the characteristics of the organ as seen ina 
transverse section. These, which are generally the only ones men- 
tioned in the courts, the magazines, and the various treatises, may 
be useful in recognizing vegetable ‘débris that may be cut with a 
knife, but they are quite insufficient for the examination of a pow- 
der, whether coarse or fine, in which the elements . . . rarely 
show a cross-section, but usually appear in tangential or longitu- 
dinal section. To know these it is absolutely necessary to have 
seen them and compared them with preparations similarly made 
from the vegetable organ supposed to be the source of the powder 
under examination. . . . For one familiar with this kind of obser- 
vation it is extremely easy to say whether a vegetable powder 
comes froma root, a bark, a seed,’or a leaf; the difficulty is greater 
when the exact botanical origin is required. . . . The fruits of 
cereals, such as wheat, rye, barley, rice, maize, and oats [for in- 
stance], offer a very great analogy in their anatomic structure, 
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which is very complicated, as the illustration shows. . 
integument consists of not less than six or seven envelops. .. . 
Ordinary flour is composed almost entirely of the starchy part of 
the grain, but it is impossible to exclude the bran entirely. .. . 
As gluten has no anatomical features, the only element that re- 


mains to determine the 
nature of a flour is the 
starch, with the minute 
débris of the bran that 
may accompany it. 

In wheat, rye, and barley 
the starch is a mixture 
of large grains with some- 
what fewer of average 
size in a multitude of 
very small ones... . 
Rye is distinguished from 
wheat by a star-shaped 
opening in some of its 
grains; barley has frag- 
ments of husk among the 
grains. Thestarch grains 
of rice and oats are sim- 
ple, angular, or com- 
pound, while those of maize «re clearly characterized by their size, 
their crystalline appearance, their angular contour, and their star- 
shaped marking, which can not be mistaken for that of any of 
the preceding starches. ...... 

“When seeds are pulverized while still covered with all their 
envelops, the determinative elements are made up especially of the 
débris of their various teguments. Thus*pepper, the most impor- 
tant and valuable of our spices, and also that which has most ex- 
cited the cupidity of the adulterators, . . . is sufficiently character- 
ized by the débris of its kernel and the nature of the constituent 
starch-grains, but the precise evidence furnished by the fragments 
of the various envelops enable us to tell whether the powdered 
pepper has been prepared from the kernel alone, like the fine 
Cerebos pepper, or with the partly decorticated seed, as in white 
pepper, or with the whole grain, as in the black pepper.” © 

















WHEAT GRAIN: CROSS-SECTION, 


Of other powdered substances treated by the writer in this arti- 
cle we may mention the oil-cake used for fodder, whose constitu- 
ents are recognizable chiefly by their teguments ; the various pow- 
dered barks, such as cinchona, where the form of the fibers 




















ANATOMICAL ELEMENTS OF WHEAT FLOUR, 


commonly found in barks is an important element; powdered 
roots where more complex anatomical elements have to be recog- 
nized ; and finally powdered leaves, such as mint, thyme, and other 
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herbs, where the microscopist takes into account the structure of 
the epidermis, the arrangement of the pores, the form and size of 
the hairs, if any exist, and the character of the glands that may be 
present. Here also certain characteristic crystals may be found. 
In all these cases, it has been assumed that only one substance is 
in the powder. Where two or more are mixt together their recog- 
nition becomes difficult, or even impossible, so that here the fraud- 
ulent dealer would appear to have a wide field open for his 
exploitation.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HIGH-GRADE IMBECILES 


HIS name is given by Professor Grashey, of the University 

of Munich, to a class of mentally defective persons whose 

condition often escapes notice, especially in earlier years, because 

certain characteristics, particularly the memory, which may be fine, 

mask or conceal it. In 7he Medical Record (New York, Novem- 

ber 16) Dr. B. C. Talmey thus describes the salient peculiarities 
of this class, as stated by Professor Grashey : 


“The high-grade imbeciles are, in contradistinction to the com- 
plete idiots, able to master their language. In the very slight de- 
grees of imbecility the disease represents only a deficiency of the 
emotions in a higher and lesser degree. Hence the anomaly can 
be discovered only in the emotional life of the patient. The most 
conspicuous symptom is the predominance of the passions. The 
imbeciles are easily irritated and very irascible. Their rage may 
reach the highest degree. They may fall into a great passion over 
a trifle. Their passionate moods are of long duration; they may 
cherish their temper for hours. A melancholy mood may last sev- 
eral hours and even days, and under its influence they may com- 
mit suicide. A great number of suicides may thus be accounted 
for. The imaginative life is frequently well developed. The im- 
beciles may even acquire a vast store of experience, being often 
possest of a splendid memory. Still the memory is in so far de- 
fective that the receptive power is extended alike upon the impor- 
tant and unimportant things. The splendid memory is the reason 
why the imbeciles are not recognized in school as such. On the 
contrary they are believed by their teachers to be talented. Still 
this deception is only possible if they happen to be good-natured, 
and not irascible or stubborn. Then they acquire a great amount 
of knowledge. But if the same is scrutinized a little more care- 
fully, it is found that the imbeciles have not the right understand- 
ing of the things they have learned. They have learned everything 
by heart in a mechanical way, and they only reproduce like an 
encyclopedia the judgments of others which they have retained by 
means of their splendid memory. 

“Ordinarily the educators are able to recognize the mental defi- 
ciency of such individuals. The imbecile children can not endure 
very long in school, because they can not stand punishment. If 
punished they become entirely obstinate, and in their passions they 
fall into blind rage and become irresponsible. It is, therefore, 
dangerous to punish children with mental stigmata of degeneracy, 
especially to lock them up in confinement, for they may jump 
through the window.” 


Ethical and moral conceptions, the writer goes on to say, are 
grasped with difficulty by children of this type. They have heard 
of parental piety, patriotism, truth, honesty, perseverance, grati- 
tude, and know the meaning of the words, but deeper understand- 
ing is wanting. They lack the ethical emotions that with normal 
persons invariably accompany ethical conceptions. The high- 


grade imbecile, even if he has learned much and has found a good’ 


position, is unable to remain long. We read: 


“This vacillation of the will and inconstancy of aspiration is 
often a very early symptom. Imbecile children are prone to run 
away. ‘They leave their schools and do not return to their parents. 
When, as adults, they obtain a position, they remain there a certain 
length of time. Suddenly they disappear without any reasonable 
cause. When they have a public office the least disagreeable hap- 
penings will cause them to surrender their position and to desert 
without knowing what to begin afterward. When the defect is of 
a very slight degree the patient may remain in his position a little 
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longer, a year or so, but he will finally quit. If the imbecile has 
been amechanic for some time, and something does not go accord- 
ing to his wishes, he will suddenly turn to painting or some other 
vocation, to which he does not stick longer than to the first one. 
This restlessness, this lack of perseverance, indicates the patho- 
logical state even in cases where the imbecility is of a very slight 
degree. 

“If the mental defectives live in reduced circumstances and are 
not subject to the scrutinizing eyes of instructors and governesses, 
their disease remains hidden until they come in collision with the 
penal code. For the imbecile knows the ethical conceptions only 
by name and, therefore, comes in conflict with the district attor- 
ney’s office through actions done in a temper, immoral crimes, or 
arson committed out of revenge. It is then often very hard for the 
expert to convince a jury that the criminal act is due to imbecility. 

“The mental defectives have an exalted opinion of themselves. 
They believe that they possess great learning, and are well satis- 
fied with their knowledge, while the normal man, even if he is very 
learned, knows that there remains enough for him to learn yet. 

“In regard to the physical constitution of the mentally defective 
individual there is often nothing abnormal to be discovered, but 
sometimes there is to be found microcephalia [abnormally small 
brain] or an excessive development of the thyroid gland, which 
may be degenerated by cysts or otherwise enlarged. The physi- 
ognomy shows then certain peculiarities which tend to indicate the 
mental deficiency of the individual. At the autopsy it is at times 
found that the weight of the brain is diminished.” 





NEW PAPER FROM OLD 


N these days when we are threatened with a famine of paper- 
making material, and when the rising price of paper is forcing 
some publishers to increase the price of their publications, the 
utilization of waste printed paper and cuttings has taken on great 
importance. There are dealers who buy and sell nothing but 
paper scraps, and large establishments where such scraps are 
sorted. TZechnical Literature (New York, November), in an arti- 
cle abstracted from Paper-Making (London), tells us that the 
chief points in working up waste printed papers are: first, that the 
new paper must be at least as good as the original, that no special 
plant should be needed, and that the cost should not be prohibi- 
tive. Under these conditions the same cellulose may be converted 
into paper over and over again until the fibers are broken so that 
they can not form a web. We read further : 


“The chief difficulty in the way of obtaining a usable pulp from 
printed papers is presented by the printing-ink, and means have 
therefore to be sought of getting rid of this substance. The indel- 
ibility of printing-ink is proverbial, but altho it can not be removed 
without disintegrating the paper, it can be removed after or during 
that disintegration. 

“Taking the chief sort of printed paper, viz., old newspapers, 
we find an inferior paper made of wood-pulp, cellulose, and fillings. 
The printing on it may be regarded as the result of the drying of a 
mixture of finely divided lampblack with an oily vehicle. On ex- 
amining a printed letter under a high power, the black particles of 
lampblack and the gray dry residue of the vehicle can often be 
clearly differentiated. 

“The principle which underlies the removal of printing-ink from 
paper is thus obviously to employ agents which will destroy or 
dissolve the vehicle which binds the lampblack or other pigment 
(colored printing-inks are now in extensive use) to the paper.” 


The first step, we are told, is to disintegrate the waste paper in 
the ordinary manner. The resulting pulp is sieved, and a large 
part of the pigment is thus separated at the outset. There are 
various ways of removing the residue. In one German process 
the pulp is treated with soap solution, which, when the mass is 
sieved again, carries away most of the remaining pigment. The 
amount of soap varies from 3 to 22 per cent. of the weight of the 
waste paper, according to the character of the paper and the na- 
ture and amount of the ink. To quote further: 


“Such a process entails loss of finely divided fiber during siev- 
ing; and the conversion of the vehicle and filling into a lye or 
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emulsion which will not only escape through the sieve, but carry 
the pigment with it, is never complete, so that the best result is a 
pulp of @ decidedly doubtful white. The loss of fiber is often a 
very gerious item, and sufficient of itself to make the process 
unremunerative....... 

“In conclusion, it should be noted that these remarks are con- 
cerned with lampblack ink only. Many of the colored printing- 
inks now in vogue are easily destroyed by bleaching agents with- 
out any injury to the paper fiber.” 


A READY-MADE TUNNEL 


HE tunnel that is to carry under the Detroit River the railway 
trains now floated from Detroit to Windsor, Canada, by car- 
ferry, is being built in great part on dry land, floated out to posi- 
tion on barges, and then sunk into place in the bed of the river. 
This method is used for the great steel tubes that form the lining 
of the tunnel, and the concrete envelop is afterward deposited 
around them as they lie in the river-bed. Says Frederick M. 
Caldwell, in a descriptive article contributed to Zhe Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago) : 


“Of the various plans originally suggested for the method of 
construction, one included the use of a dredged trench in the river- 
bed, partially filled with concrete and containing twin tubes of re- 
enforced concrete, eighteen feet in diameter. This proposition 
involved the placing of saddles in the concrete footing in the 
trench, the sinking of forms on them, the filling in of concrete 
about the forms, and their final withdrawal, followed by the build- 
ing of an inside reenforced lining. Another plan was the excava- 
ting of a tunnel by means of the usual shield method, the idea 
being to first deposit on the river-bottom a blanket of clay, under 
which the operation of tunneling might be carried on. 

“The final plans, however, included a modification of the first 
proposal, and it was decided that the object of the work could best 
be attained by building steel tubes on shore, excavating in the 
river-bed a trench, in which a steel cradle for the reception of the 
tubes should be embedded in a footing of concrete, the sinking of 
the tube shells within the arms of the cradle, and the final deposit- 
ing around them of a complete covering of concrete. The cradle 
feature and the elimination of the use of a cofferdam comprize a 
method never before attempted in subaqueous tunnel construction. 

“Each of the tubes is twenty-three feet and four inches in inside 
diameter, their centers being about twenty-six feet apart. This 
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METHOD OF BUILDING SEPARATE TUNNEL SECTIONS. 


diameter, it is estimated, will allow eighteen feet of clearance be- 
tween the tops of the rails and the roof of each tube, which will con- 
tain a single track. When the submerged structure has received 
its outer covering of concrete it will be fifty-five feet in width and 
thirty-one feet in depth, over all. A lining of specially prepared 
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concrete, twenty inches thick, will be placed inside the tube shells, 
which are made of three-eighths-inch steel plates, and this lining 
will be reenforced by one-inch longitudinal rods, placed horizon- 
tally at intervals of approximately eighteen inches on centers 
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STEEL SECTIONS OF THE GREAT DOUBLE-BARRELED TUNNEL AS 
THEY APPEARED ON LAND, 


located about six inches within the interior surface of the thus 
reenforced lining. 

“To. provide further rigidity for the structure, the tubes pene- 
trate, at regular intervals, a series of upright cross-sections or steel 
diaphragms, extending below the bottom surfaces of the shells. 
Between the cradle arms, above mentioned, heavy steel alinement 
beams, running parallel with the trench, will be placed, thus stiff- 
ening the arms on which will rest the lower edges of the dia- 
phragms. Like the tube shells, the diaphragms are also made of 
three-eighths-inch steel plates, the outer edges being reenforced 
by heavy flange angles. Between these cross-sections are frequent 
flanges to which as an additional reenforcement one-inch steel 
rods are connected to serve much in the manner of the spokes of 
a wheel in relieving tension. 

“Along the outer edges of the diaphragms, heavy planking ex- 
tends, parallel with the tube sides. Into the spaces thus afforded, 
masses of concrete will be dumped, forming an outer arch for the 
resistance of water pressure and at the same time serving to help 
in securely anchoring the entire structure, which, it must be re- 
membered, loses in weight in proportion to the amount of water 
its mass displaces.” 


The tube sections have heavy rubber gaskets at the joints, whose 
faces include cylindrical chambers into which will be forced 
cement grout by means of air-pumps, and the joints will be finally 
locked with heavy pins securely bolted by divers. The tube sec- 
tions have been under construction on the Ste. Claire River, forty 
miles from the tunnel. Before launching, the open ends of the 
section are enclosed with bulkheads, and the structure is floated 
down to position as the hull of a ship is towed to her moorings. 
The bulkheads have inlet valves for the admission of water to help 
submerge the shells, and outlet valves for the escaping air. To 
quote again : 


“Several steel cylinders, sixty feet long and over ten feet in 
diameter, capable of sustaining the six hundred tons weight of 
each tube section, will be made fast for the time being to the 
various diaphragms, by heavy chains, and will act as buoyant air- 
chambers. 

“ As soon as all is in readiness, the lower series of valves in the 
bulkheads will be opened, admitting water into the tubes. The 
upper valves will then be adjusted to permit the discharge of air 
displaced by the entering water, and the buoyant cylinders will be 
placed in the proper positions to maintain the tubes on a horizon- 
tal plane, as they are gradually submerged. These cylinders are 
provided with a comprest-air mechanism and with such valves that 
they also may be partially submerged by the admission of water 
ballast, or elevated by the forcing in of air, as the circumstances 
of the moment may demand. 

“In this way the engineers will have complete control of the 
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entire structure at all times, as the tubes can not sink except as the 
buoyancy of the air-chambers is overcome by the weight of the 
water admitted through the bulkhead valves and that allowed to 
enter through the intakes of the air-cylinders themselves. 

“To surmount difficulties anticipated in effecting a safe and 
exact conjunction of the submerged sections, pilot pins between 
five and six feet in length and six inches in diameter, extending 
parallel to the axis of the tubes, have been provided on the alter- 
nate sections. These pins are so arranged as to fit into corre- 
sponding sockets of cast steel bolted to the outer surface of the 
adjoining section.” 


EDISON’S CONCRETE HOUSES 


HOMAS A. EDISON’S plan for making molded concrete 
houses at $1,000 each has been rather widely discust in the 
public press, but according to the inventor there is nothing partic- 
ularly novel about the plan. He says, as quoted in 7he Scéentific 
American (New York, November 16): “It amounts to the same 
thing as making a very complicated casting in iron, except that the 


medium is not so fluid. Some 
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hours more, and after seven days the molds are removed, and the 
next house is erected. 

“ According to Mr. Edison, the actual cost of a dwelling made 
according to this method would be one thousand dollars. The 
wear and tear on the molds and the interest on the outlay he 
figures at about fifty dollars a house. This makes the total ‘cost 
$1,050 for a house that in the quarter-size model in Mr. Edison’s 
laboratory bears every mark of refinement and comfort.” 


OLD CITIES MADE OVER 


- HE various reports on city improvement recently issued, both 

by municipal commissions and private associations, are 
gratifying indications that we are awakening to the fact that most 
of our towns were not carefully planned, but “just growed.” It is 
surprizing, says a writer in Axgineering News (New York, Octo- 
ber 31), that in a century which, tho utilitarian, seeks after the 
beautiful, a continuation of haphazard municipal growth is so 
general and that so little attention is given to the convenience and 
to the esthetic pleasure of those who use the public streets. Among 
the improvements most com- 





one was bound to do it, and I 
thought that I might as well be 
the man—that’s all.” The jour- 
nal just named goes on to say: 


“The method consists in the 
use of molds, costing $25,000 
the set, made of 34-inch cast 
iron, planed, nickel-plated, and 
polished. The different pieces 
vary in size, some of the interior 
parts being but two feet square. 
When in position, the units are 
held in place by trusses and 
dowel-pins. Into the top of 
these molds concrete is pumped 
continuously by comprest air, 
using two cylinders. The con- 
crete itself acts as a piston, 
and the two cylinders are alter- 
nately filled and emptied. The 
delivery of the mixture must be 
continuous, for wherever it is 
stopt a line appears. Tosecure 
this rapid and continuous flow, 
at the rate of 175 cubic yards 








monly suggested in the reports 
above mentioned changes in 
street plan are prominent. Says 
the paper just named : 


“The most generally needed 
of these changes is the widening 
of old and the opening of new 
main lines of travel, including, 
oftentimes, the creation of new 
diagonal streets to obviate the 
zigzag course made necessary 
in passing between, say, north- 
east and southeast points in 
cities laid out on the checker- 
board plan. 

“ Besides facilitating traffic, a 
street cutting or widening may 
be desirable to open up a view 
of an imposing building, as was 
urged in the recent report of the 
Capitol Approaches Commis- 
sion, in the case of St. Paul, 
Minn. This is a highly com- 
mendable motive, which may 
involve the widening or creation 








per day, a very efficient mixer is 
required. It has not yet been 
decided whether a Ransome or 
a specially designed machine will be used. No rubbing up is 
necessary, altho a few flaws may be present, owing to the diff- 
culty of expelling all air. The escape of air is permitted by the 
special design of the house, or, when necessary, by a temporary 
pipe, which may be removed later....... 

“ Bath-tubs and similar fixtures will be cast in place. Pipes for 
the steam heat, conduits for the electric wiring, and the iron tubing 
through which the lead pipes for the plumbing are to be afterward 
drawn, are all set in the molds before the cement is runin. The 
only wood present will be the doors, window-sashes, and perhaps 
a few strips to which to attach carpets. ...... 

“Owing to the perfect insulation secured, both to the steam- 
pipes, and to the rooms themselves from the outside cold, but one- 
quarter the coal ordinarily required is needed to heat these dwell- 
ings. By keeping the doors and windows closed, they can be kept 
correspondingly cool in summer. This manner of building is not 
economical for putting up single houses, owing to the cost of the 
initial outlay, altho this outlay is in the nature of a permanent in- 
vestment, as the plant is practically indestructible. On the other 
hand, for constructing say a thousand houses in proximity to each 
other it is very suitable. For instance, suppose that it is desired 
to lay out an industrial village. After the positions of the various 
buildings are staked out, a large gang of laborers digs the cellars, 
and the mold for a house is set up, the operation taking about 
twelve hours. The running in of the concrete requires twelve 
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of more than one street and, 
in addition, the tearing down 
of buildings and creation of 
parks or other open spaces on one or more sides of an important 
public building. The best American example of the value of wide 
avenues leading to an imposing structure is afforded by the vari- 
ous diagonal and other streets leading to the Capitol building at 
Washington, D.C. An example of the blocking of open spaces so 
as to hide a notable piece of architecture behind a mediocre or 
ugly one is afforded by the location of the New York Post-office, 
in the southern triangular extremity of City Hall Park, thus shut- 
ting off the impressive view of that building from points well down 
Broadway. 

“Street plans in general as we now see them on maps are largely 
the result of accident, except where the checkerboard or rectangu- 
lar plan was deliberately chosen, as by William Penn, for Phila- 
delphia, by a commission for New York City, and by various 
means in the case of many of our newer cities, particularly in the 
West. Where diagonal streets are found they are frequently old 
postroads or turnpikes converging from various directions. Ina 
few instances, a more or less distinct radial street plan may be 
seen, and in the case of Karlsruhe, Germany, radial streets are 
combined with segments of circles. The radial streets, if contin- 
ued to that point, would all center in a palace or castle, in front of 
which is a park. The local story is that the city was laid out on 
the radial plan in order that some prince of the olden times might 
command a view, from his castle, of each approaching street. 

“Other instances of streets circular or approaching thereto in 
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plan may be seen in Europe, where old city walls have given way 
to boulevards. Such there are, to name only one case, in Paris, 
a city preeminent for its excellent main street plan, which partakes 
largely of the diagonal, and was created at great expense a few 
decades since.” 


The rectangular street plan, the writer notes, especially if pro- 
vided with diagonals, has decided and obvious advantages, espe- 
cially from the real-estate viewpoint. It is at its best in flat coun- 
try and at its worst in hilly sections, particularly those with irregular 
water-fronts. Seattle, Wash., is cited as a notable example of 
misfit rectangular city planning. We read: 


“Here one of the most magnificent natural sites in the world, 
consisting of hills bordering on a noble bay and sheltering several 
beautiful lakes, with irregular shores, suggested, at least for the 
residential portions, a street plan based as far as possible on con- 
tour lines. Instead, with minor exceptions, due to the taste and 
sagacity of real-estate developers, the streets run up hill and down 
dale with ugly uniformity, sometimes cutting great gashes in the 
ground and still having steep grades. Seattle might profit by a 
study of the street plan of Bournemouth, a seaside and health re- 
sort in the south of England, whose streei: curve to suit an ex- 
tremely varied topography and give rise to many pleasing effects. 
Doubtless Bournemouth goes to the other extreme, but that mat- 
ters less in the case of a health and pleasure resort. There is a 
happy mean, and for that each city should seek. 

“Much, but by no means all, of «he confusion and ugliness of 
American streets and street plans is due to the lack of municipal 
control of laying out new streets, particularly in extensions of the 
built-up areas. In these ‘additions,’ as they are called in some 
parts of the West, the streets are often laid out with utter disre- 
gard of the general city plan, and seemingly regardless of any con- 
sideration whatever, including even the economic interests of the 
landowners.” 


INCREASE OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS-—-Owing to the epi- 
demic of serious railway accidents during the latter part of 1906 
and the first months of 1907 the figures covering these casualties 
exceed all previous annual records. From the statistics for the 
year ending June 30, 1907, just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it appears that .the casualties in ‘railway acci- 
dents for the year were 5,000 persons killed and 76,286 injured. 
Says Engineering News (New York, November 14): 


“This is an enormous and appalling increase over the figures for 
the preceding year, altho the record of that year was considered 
at the time exceedingly bad. The figures for this increase are 775 
more persons killed and 9,577 persons injured. It is possible that 
some part of the increase in the number of injured may be due to 
greater care in furnishing reports of accidents and the inclusion of 
a larger number of persons with minor injuries. But the increase 
in the number killed undoubtedly represents an actual increase in 
the risk of travel by rail. The above figures include only acci- 
dents t’, passengers and to employees while actually on duty on 
or abeut trains. The casualties to trespassers on railway property 
and those due to accidents at grade crossings and accidents in rail- 
way shops are all excluded. The list includes, also, only the steam 
railways reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
does not include therefore the great rnileage of electric lines, on 
which casualties are now increasing at such a rapid rate. It is 
probable that these figures will command the attention of Congress 
at the approaching session, and that renewed efforts will be made 
to bring about further government action in the investigation by 


experts of railway disasters and of safety appliances designed for 


their prevention.” 





FIRE AS A CAUSE OF RAIN-—According to popular belief, 
heavy rain-storms frequently follow great fires, and the same opin- 
ion is held by some writers on meteorology. In the Revue Népho- 
logiqgue (Paris) Henri Mémeri brings up some considerations that 
would seem to negative this view. In a note on his article in Za 
.Vature (Paris, October 26) that journal says : 


“In his learned work entitled ‘The New Meteorology and the 
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Prediction of the Weather,’ R. Radan notes several cases where 
rain appears to have been brought on by fires kindled with this 
intent. He discusses these facts, and, maintaining a wise reserve, 
adds: ‘It would doubtless be interesting to try experiments of this 
kind on a large scale and under clearly defined conditions.’ An 
involuntary experiment on too vast a scale took place during the 
summer of 1906, when great fires devastated for eight days a large 
part of the pine forests of the Gironde (August 27 to September 3). 
Thousands of acres of forest were prey to the flames. Henri 
Mémeri remarks that these fires took place in a period lasting 
from August 26 to September 8, during which the weather re- 
mained almost constantly fine. ‘Thus,’ adds Mr. Mémeri, ‘in the 
present insiance these fires, despite their duration and extent, not 
only caused no rainfall, but did not coincide with the appearance 
of asingle cloud. Still further, during the period indicated, the 
wind constantly blew from the same direction and the barometric 
curve was almost a straight line. Must we conclude from this that 
the examples cited by Radan, if they conform to the facts, should 
be regarded as mere coincidences, or that the same cause pro- 
duces different effects according as it acts in the tropics or in the 
temperate zone?’ Our own opinion is that the theory of pure 
coincidence is correct.” — 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


TROUBLE WITH TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS—It is now 
more than a month since the Marconi Company opened its trans- 
atlantic service. The daily papers have published many messages: 
marked as having been transmitted over its lines, and some of them 
have made a feature of the new service. It would seem, however, 
that in some quarters disappointment is felt. Zhe Electriciax 
(London, November 1) says that in the first two weeks of operation 
it noticed but one press message transmitted by wireless telegraphy, 
while the speed, which, it was promised, should be thirty words a 
minute, seems to be nearer three. The writer of this criticism also 
points out that any wireless system capable of being put to imme- 
diate use can have but small effect on the business of the great 
cable lines. During a busy hour 25,000 paying words now pass to 
and from England by cable. Besides this, non-interference for 
many stations seems not to have been attained, nor has the prob- 
lem of secrecy been solved. After quoting these strictures, an 
editorial writer in Zhe Electrical Review (New York, November 
16) goes on to say: 


“In reply to these criticisms the wireless system might very 
justly point out that the first transatlantic cable was not laid ina 
day, and a number of years elapsed before permanent communica- 
tion was established. The wireless system has, as every one 
knows, a good many difficulties to overcome, but there is no theo- 
retical reason why this can not be done satisfactorily. 

“The most urgent problem in wireless telegraphy is to secure 
syntonization. There are two ways of attacking this. One is to 
design the transmitting and receiving systems so that they are, so 
to speak, opaque to all waves not of the desired frequency. A 
good deal has been done in this direction. But until some means 
of producing waves of a definite and constant frequency is availa- 
ble, interference between systems will occur. The oscillating arc 
seems to be a step in the right direction, but only a step, and to- 
day mechanical means of setting up the oscillations is being 
sought.” 





‘“THERE are few persons who know how thename of ‘buckboard’ came to be 
applied to a vehicle,” says The American Vehicle (Philadelphia, November 15). 
‘It was 'way back in the ’20’s, when the transportation of goods, wares, and 
merchandise was almost entirely by wagon. A Dr. Buck, who for many years 
afterward was the military storekeeper at Washington, was then in charge of 
military stores en route to army posts in the Southwest. In East Tennessee 
much difficulty was experienced by reason of the rough roads, and there were 
frequent mishaps, mostly from the wagons overturning. Dr. Buck overhauled 
the outfit, and, abandoning the wagon bodies, long boards were set directly on 
the axles, or hung below; and the stores were loaded in such a manner that there 
were no further delays from breakdowns, and the stores safely reached their des- 
tinations. In special emergency, too, the load could be shifted or taken off 
ina hurry. The idea was probably not new, but Dr. Buck’s example was fol- 
lowed, especially when roads were rough, and soon much hauling was done by 
the use of wheels, axles, and boards only. Now we have the buckboard, both 
in carriage and automobile forms, conforming closely to the original idea, tho 
few suspect the source of it.’’ 
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[December 7, 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


CHRISTMAS IN THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS 


UCH misapprehension seems to exist respecting the attitude 

of the New York Board of Education toward the Christ- 

mas exercises in the public schools. Reports have gone abroad 
that the Board intended to issue instructions to teachers to elimi- 
nate all references to Christ or the significance of the Christmas 


season from the holiday exercises. A protest against this contem- 


plated action was begun by Canon Chase, of Brooklyn, in a ser- 
mon delivered at Grace Episcopal Church. The report spread 
abroad, and discussions, accompanied by resolutions, by Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and other bodies became rife throughout the 
greater city. A proposition to enjoin the Board from issuing such 
an order arose in certain quarters. The New York Zvening Post 
declares, however, that “the Board of Education has taken no 
action on the subject since last February, and no orders whatever 
have been issued which contain any ruling as to Christmas.” 
There is, however, it continues, “just enough basis of truth in the 
story to arouse misconception if not corrected”; and it goes on 
to say: 


“The facts of the case are as follows: A year ago there were 
numerous protests from prominent Hebrews that the Christmas 
exercises as conducted in the public schools were so thoroughly 
based upon and wrapt up in the tenets of the Christian faith as to 
make it impossible for Jewish children to participate in them. As 
a result, hundreds of children in certain districts absented them- 
selves from the exercises. 

“Subsequently the matter was taken up by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and on February 13, 1907, a report on the subject presented 
by the Committee on Elementary Schools was adopted. This re- 
port included resolutions forbidding the singing of hymns or songs 
of asectarian or denominational nature, but only by implication 
forbade the use of distinctly Christmas songs or carols. No ob- 
jection, the report said, could be found to the use of Christmas 
trees, which might be considered merely to exemplify the spirit of 
giving and receiving, and of love and charity. 

“On May 29 following, the matter came up before the Board of 
Superintendents, who adopted resolutions asking the Committee 
on Supplies of the Board of Education to inform the publishers of 
some forty or fifty song- and text-books on music on the depart- 
ment’s supply list ‘that all sectarian hymns contained in these 
books should be eliminated before additional copies of said books 
may be supplied to the schools.’ 

“That is the last official action taken by any of the various 
school officers or boards, but some publishers have undertaken 
revisions in compliance with this resolution. In one instance the 
only two songs it was found necessary to eliminate were Aiblinger’s 
‘Holy Night,’ the famous German carol, and Schubert’s ‘Ave 
Maria.’ Devotional songs such as Handel’s ‘ Largo,’ ‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and ‘Come, Thou Almighty King’ 
were not considered sectarian in character and no objection was 
made to their remaining.” 


Early in the present month Mr. Frank R. Rix, director of music 
in the elementary schools of Manhattan, Richmond, and the 
Bronx, called the attention of the teachers to the resolution of the 
Board and advised them to comply with it. 


Mr. Rix is quoted 
as saying in explanation : : 


“Our duty is simply to comply with the resolutions of the Board 
asnearly as possible. The special music teachers under my con- 
trol are not attached permanently to any one school. They are 
supposed to work not independently or on their own initiative, but 
in cooperation with the principals of the several schools where they 
happen to be instructing. Our purpose has been simply to omit 
instructions of songs in which there is mention of Christ. Natu- 
rally that shuts out practically all Christmas songs. But I don’t 
see why songs which made mention of Santa Claus or St. Nicholas 
need be excluded. .We have nothing to guide us inthis matter. 
We merely have to act in the light of what appears to us a com- 
pliance with the resolutions. 


“If any principal should go ahead and lay out a Christmas pro- 
gram of his own, there is nothing, so far as I can see, to prevent his 
instructing his own teachers of music to go ahead in accordance 
with it. In such a case, should it arise, I should simply advise my 
music teachers to acquiesce, and let the entire responsibility rest 
upon the principal. My teachers do not carry un the ordinary 
music instruction; that is done by teachers under the direction of 
the principal, over whom I have absolutely no control.” 


The sooner this discussion is closed the better it will be, said _ 
one of the superintendents in a later interview with the Evening 
Post reporter. He added: 


“There wasn’t any reason for it in the first place, and it is posi- 
tively foolish when continued. I shrewdly suspect that it was 
started for the purpose of taking the public mind off the financial 
situation. It is rather a big jump, to be sure, from dollars to re- 
ligion, but the past few days seem to have proved that it works all 
right. 

“Judging from the stories and reports I have heard, the trouble 
has all been caused by very good and worthy people who simply 
did not know what they were talking about. There was never any 
cause for worry over Christmas. You are perfectly safe in saying 
that Christmas will be celebrated as of old in the schools.” ° 





THE TURNING TIDE IN ADVANCED 
THEOLOGY 


ISSENT is heard in the radical wing as well as in the con- 
servative against the modern laudation of Jesus as the 
“great religious genius.” This view of him, it will be remembered, 
emphasizes his attributes as the great teacher and exemplar, al- 
ways with the understanding that he is zo/ a divine being nor in 
any special sense the son of God. Conservative scholars have 
listened to this watchword and rallying cry of the advanced schools 
of theology and have asserted that it was not an honoring, but a 
dishonoring, of the real Christ‘of the church’s faith. This view is 
also exprest by Wilhelm von Schneten in a noteworthy work 
entitled “ The Modern Jesus Cult.” The author is himself a pro- 
nounced radical of the modern school in Germany and not an ad- 
herent of the church’s conception of Christ; but the modern pic- 
ture of Jesus is to his mind not only a violence to the convictions 
of the church, but a false deduction from its premises. 
his work we glean the following : 


From 


The modern Jesus cult is a romantic reverence for the “human” 
or the “historical” Jesus, the way for which was prepared by 
Herder, and was put into distinct theological formulas by Schleier- 
macher, was then fully developed by Ritschl, and in recent years, 
in hundreds of variant forms, has become popular through thou- 
sands of publications, by the lectures of “critical” theologians and 
the preaching of “liberal” pulpits. In fact the Jesus problem hzs 
become the great religious question of the day, around which <ll 
other religious convictions and life in modern times seem to circle. 
It is on this recognition of Jesus as their Master that liberal theo- 
logians base their claim that what they teach is “Christianity.” 
When they appeal to the authority of Jesus they think they can 
prove the purity and greatness of any doctrine. They insist that 


_ by searching for the “original sense” of the teachings of Jesus 


they can serve the religious needs of the present day best. In 
every sphere of discussion, including the practical problems of so- 
ciology, an appeal is made to Jesus. The dangerous tendencies 
of Social Democracy are to be overcome by leading the people 
back to the primitive moral teachings of the “historical” Christ. 
In the praise of the Master’s virtues as a man the skeptical scholar 
of scientific research thinks he has found areal Christianity. Jesus 
is “the purest, the greatest of all human personalities” ; “he alone 
gives to life a real purpose and aim;” “he is the ideal of the 
human race,” “the ideal perfect man, the example for human con- 
duct and life;” “one in whose free and sacred person we find a 
recompense for all that which we otherwise have lost.” In one 


word, the entire religion of the modern man, as Naumann ex- 














pressly declares, is a cult or worship of the ideal human being 
Jesus, “the religious and ethical model.” The veneration for his 
human personality, faith in the “eternal” significance of his words, 
and pious imitation of his love for others is represented to be “the 
essence of Christianity,” the one and the only thing that consti- 
tutes true religion. 


What is to be thought of this claim? Canthe modern Jesus cult 
of liberal theology be called “Christian”? A fair judgment of the 
premises will doubtlessly declare that the proper answer must be 
in the negative. The Jesus cult of the day does injustice to the 
sources and can not supply the real religious needs of the human 
heart. Dr. von Schneten argues: 


It must not be forgotten that Christianity is, as the name implies, 
not faith in Jesus, but faith in Christ, and faith in Jesus only in so 
far as Jesus is regarded, as Christ is, as the Redeemer and the son 
of God; moreover, a “son of God” and a “ Redeemer” in the real 
historical sense of the term, and not in a modernized emphasizing 
of these expressions into general and meaningless terms. Ina word, 
Christianity is a Christ-religion, is faith in redemption solely and 
alone through the true son of God, Jesus Christ. Whether this 
faith is one that now is out of date or not, whether it be a true or 
a false faith, everybody must decide for himself; but that in him, 
and in him alone, the “essence of true Christianity” is to be found 
can not be doubted for amoment. Not Jesus the man, not the 
revered preacher and teacher of morals, who sealed his convictions, 
as is claimed, by his death, is the person who has conquered the 
hearts of mankind and overcome the decaying civilization of the 
old Greco-Roman world and brought to his feet the barbaric 
hordes of Europe; but he who accomplished this was the Christ, 
who suffered, who died as the divine Savior on the cross, which 
thereby has become the grand symbol of the sacrifice of a God for 
the welfare of man. It is this faith in the divine redemption that 
has been reechoed in the hymns and prayers of Christianity and 
that has revolutionized the world. The joys of Christmas, of 
Easter, the majestic hopes of the martyrs, the sublime faith of true 
Christianity can be explained only on this ground, but never on 
the basis of a “historical” Christ, a great moral teacher or a 
model moralist. And to the present day it is this faith that up- 
holds and develops the church and makes Christianity the greatest 
power in the thoughts and lives of men and of nations. Even the 
non-Christian philosophy, that does not agree with the church’s 
conception of Christ, must recognize historically and in the pres- 
ent life of the church the Christ as the son of God as the center 
and heart of Christianity in its world mission and work. A philos- 
ophy can not change facts. 

Of this great central thought and power the modern conceptions 
of Jesus as the “great man” deprives the gospel; and, what is 


more, is directly contrary to what the gospels intend to teach, and. 


do teach when taken in the sense of their promulgators. The Jesus 
of the gospels, even of the Synoptics, is not a mere man, not even 
the best of men, but on the whole the Christ of the traditional 
teachings of the church. In this .espect there is no substantial 
difference between John and the other three gospels; and it is in- 
correct to reconstruct a kind of a human “historical” Christ out of 
the Synoptics. This can be done only by doing violence, ¢.g., to 
the narratives of Matthew and Luke concerning the virgin birth of 
Jesus. We may not believe these things, but the gospels certainly 
want to teach them, and the elimination of these elements by lib- 
eral theology does violence to the sources for the life of Jesus. 

Even Professor Bousset, the author of “ Jesus,” declares that the 
oldest of our gospel records, that of Mark, already depicts Jesus 
not only as the Messiah of the Jewish people, but also as the eter- 
nal son of God. 

In view of these ‘facts it-must be maintained that the modern 
Jesus cult of liberal theology is practically an empty thing and 
little more than a mountain of words, but of no religious value, 
and can not even claim to be “ Christian.” 


This free and frank discussicn of the inner hollowness of the 
pretentions of liberal theology to reverence for Jesus, coming as it 
does from a liberal pen, is naturally attracting a great deal of at- 
tention and is by conservative church papers generally regarded as 
the first evidence of a sober second thought in advanced circles 
and possibly as the beginning of a turn for the better in radical 
theology.—7yranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE COINAGE 
MOTTO 


6 saat few of the religious papers have been outspoken in op- 

position to the President’s act relative to the new gold coins. 
Some there are that wholly disapprove of leaving off the motto 
“In God We Trust.” But even among these we find frequently the 
reason against the act is its inexpediency, and hence a fear of its 
misconstruction. Journals like 7he Churchman (New York) and 
The Westminster (Presbyterian, Philadelphia) believe with the 
President that the omission of the motto indicates a higher spirit 
of reverence. “It is precisely those who feel most the presence of 
God everywhere,” says the former, “who shrink most from the 
misuse of the divine name.” Zhe Westminster observes: 


“The motto is arelic from the days when pious phrases were 
inscribed on regalia, public documents, weapons of war, and coins. 
They have been omitted, one by one, not perhaps because real 
trust in God has waned, but because of an increasing sense of their 
incongruity and a keener sense of their true meaning. There is a 
feeling of repulsion when the name of our Father and of the Prince 
of Peace is put on cannon as men remember that the Master said, 
‘Put up thy sword into his place, for all they who draw the sword 
shall perish by the sword ’ and ‘My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would my servants nght.’ The name of the God of Truth on 
short-weight coins stirs emotions the reverse of religious. God for 
Christians means him who was incarnate in our Lord, and his word 
regarding coins infallibly recurs to the mind, ‘Render unto Cesar 
therefore the things which are Casar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s.’ Moreover, he bade his disciples to be unlike 
the Gentiles, who were anxiously busy in the pursuit of worldly 
gain. Weare not prepared to say that our business has yet been 
so redeemed that we can put his name on the symbol of commerce 
which is still described as warfare and which in fact is character- 
ized by competition and the lust of individual gain.” 


In sympathy with the sentiment contained in the last sentence 
here quoted, Zhe American Hebrew (New York) declares that 
“the real question which should agitate the American people is not 
the restoration of God to its coinage, but to its life.” The Baptist 
Commonwealth (Philadelphia) is not apprehensive of a secular- 
izing spirit. “That taking it off is an evidence that we as a nation 
are tending toward infidelity we do not believe for one minute,” it 
asserts. “Such phrases do not make a Christian nation; a Chris- 
tian nation is made only by her citizens being Christian.” 

The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) declines “to connect this in- 
cident with France’s removal from her courts of justice of the 
motto ‘God Protect France.’ The spirit is altogether different.” 
“Let the inscription go,” cries Zhe Living Church (Episcopalian, 
Milwaukee) ; “and let no one suppose that the Christian religion 
is at stake when it goes.” The Pittsburg Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) confesses to a change of heart. Referring to the 
President’s act it says: 


“On the whole, we believe he is right. At first thought some 
good people may not agree with him, but we believe that the more 
they consider the matter the more they will come to his way of 
thinking. At first we were unfavorably imprest by his action, but 
we have changed, and must now approve it. There is such a thing 
as making sacred things too common. Our religious faith should 
not be hidden in a napkin, but neither should it be too publicly 
and constantly paraded. It may thus be cheapened. Texts of 
Scripture may be degraded by unwise display, and being thrust 
into unseemly places and connections. There are suitable times 
and places for such things, and there are some unsuitable. Opin- 
ions may differ as to whether the coin of the country is a proper 
place for the beautiful motto in question, but we believe the major- 
ity of the people will approve the President’s act, and that Con- 
gress will not restore the motto.” 


Mildly dissident is The Christian Work and Evangelist (Un- 
denominational, New York) which believes the President will 
think differently about the matter “when he takes a more careful 
review.” of it. 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) takes up one 
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of the President’s objections and declares that the fault was with 
our short-weight coins when the motto became a vehicle of jesting. 
It says: 


“Instances of irreverence in the expressions that were current in 
connection with our short-weight silver coins, such as,‘ In God 
We Trust for the Thirty-seven Cents We Do Not Pay,’ and so on, 
were not irreverence but rather the reverse. Inthese instances the 
motto on the coins prodded our national conscience, and these ex- 
pressions, tho colloquially used, stung us with a sense of our in- 
consistency in putting such a mottoon such coins. But the wrong 
was in the coins and not in the motto, and in the very instances the 
President adduces against the inscription it did good and not evil.” 


Opposition is exprest by 7he Christian Herald (New York), 
which asserts that “we are a Christian nation, and there can be 
nothing incongruous in the honest and reverent recognition of the 
fact in our business and public affairs.” 

The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) calls the omission of the 
motto “a great mistake,” “an irreverence.” It quotes with ap- 
proval The Public Ledger (Philadelphia) in saying, “It is an irrev- 
erence to flout the reverential attitude of the Republic.” Finally, 
The United Presbyterian (Pittsburz) confesses toa feeling of dis- 
appointment at the President’s excuse that “the presence of the 
motto has become an act of irreverence.” Further: 


“It would justify the striking of tenyperance laws and Sabbath 
laws from the statute-books of every State from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Because a good law is treated with disrespect by law- 
breakers is no argument for its repeal. The principle advanced 
would justify the abrogation of the Ten Commandments. It is not 
sO many years ago that one of the members of the United States 
Senate spoke of the Decalog as being an ‘iridescent dream.’ 
Would Mr. Roosevelt approve of the expunging of the Decalog 
because some men treat it with lightness and irreverence?” 





DR. ABBOTT'S “ENCYCLICAL” 


OLLOWING the example of the Pope, 7e Outlook publishes 
an “encyclical” on “Traditionalism vs. Modernism.” Dr. 
Abbott, the presumable author, calls attention to the Pope’s re- 
cent pronouncement, and also to Father Tyrrell’s “Much Abused 
Letter” (both of which were given in part in THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST) and invites his readers “to compare the ituee documents 
with one another and with the teachings of Jesus Christ, and come 
to their own conclusion.” Recalling that the Pope has character- 
ized Modernism as the “synthesis of all heresies,” he suggests, tho 
with modesty, that he has attempted to define “thz synthesis of all 
orthodoxies.” He proceeds: 


“Religion is not a series of dogmas imposed on man by author- 
ity. Belief in such dogmas is not faith, disbelief in them is not 
infidelity. Religion is not aset of rules for the government of 
human conduct. Obedience to such rules is not religion, disobedi- 
ence is not irreligion. Religion is a life springing up within the 
soul—the life of God in the soul of man. If this definition seems 
too vague, then let us say that it is the life of faith, reverence, 
conscience, hope, love; or, to borrow Edward Everett Hale’s defi- 
nition, Religion is to look up, not down; forward, not backward ; 
out, not in; and to lend a hand. 

“Religion is natural—as natural as spring. Religion is super- 
natural—as supernatural as spring. Religion is life; and life is 
both natural and supernatural, for it is the natural manifestation 
of the supernatural. There is something in nature more than ap- 
pears; this something is supernatural. There is something in 
humanity more than appears; this something is supernatural. To 
be in harmony with this Power who is more than the sum of all 
the powers, with the Life who is more than the sum of all the 
living, is religion.” 

Continuing, 7e Outlook likens religion to art, because it is “to 
feel beauty of conduct and character and to be able so to produce 
beauty of conduct and character that others shall perceive it ”—as 
art does with form and color. Analogous to music, “religion is 
the power to perceive the harmony of conduct and character with 
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the highest standards, and to produce such conduct and character 
as become in turn a worthy standard for others.” By analogies. 
similar to the preceding, reiigion is further likened to literature and 
to science. Then the writer goes on to the more positive part of 
his pronunciamento. Thechurch is not the source of religion, he 
asserts; religion is the source of the church. “If there were no 
church there would still be religion ; if there were no religion, there 
could be no church.” Again: 


“The church is the invisible fellowship which binds together all 
who rejoice in the life of faith, reverence, conscience, hope, and 
love, and are endeavoring to promote that life in themselves and 
others. The churches are different organic expressions of this 
inorganic church, as universities are different organic expressions. 
of the one inorganic scholarly life. The churches express the 
spiritual aspirations of mankind, as the universities express the 
intellectual aspirations of mankind. If there were no intellectual 
aspirations, there would be no universities ; if there were no spirit- 
ual aspirations, there would be no churches. The universities 
have a certain kind of authority. What the scientific experts de- 
clare to be established by their observations the unscientific world 
generally accepts as established. But the source of this authority 
is not the decrees of faculties; it is the careful observations of 
students scattered through the different universities, and collating, 
comparing, and correcting their several observations. The churches 
have a certain kind of authority. What the great body of those 
who are living a life of faith and hope and love testify to be facts 
in their experience—as, for example, their experience of commu- 
nion in prayer with an unseen God—may well be accepted as an 
established fact of experience. But it is established, not by the 
hierarchy or the theologians, but by the common experience of 
unnumbered honest and trustworthy souls.” 


The Bible is not the source ef religion, but “an expression of 
religion.” We read: 


“The Bible is the expression of the religious experience of men 
of the olden time who were living lives of faith and hope and love, 
and have written their experiences in their pursuit after God. .. . 
The Pible is called a revelation because it reveals or unveils or 
discovers—that is, uncovers-—these hidden experiences of the soul. 
it reveals or unveils or discovers God in history, in nature, in per- 
sonal experience, and we take courage and press on to find what 
these ancient men have found and experience what they have 
experienced. 

“Jesus Christ is not the source of religion. Religion existed 
before Jesus Christ came into the world. It exists among peoples 
wo never heard of Jesus Christ. He did not come to found relig- 
ion, nor to found a special form of religion. . . . Jesus Christ has 
clearly and carefully defined his mission—‘I have come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
He came to enrich that life of faith and reverence and conscience 
and hope and love which is religion. He came to furnish a con- 
crete object for our faith in his own life and character; to make 
reverence more easy for us by furnishing us with an object worthy 
of our highest reverence. ...... 

“To be a Christian is not to attempt to conform our lives to the 
Ten Commandments—to be careful not to be idolaters, or Sabbath- 
breakers, or disobedient to parents, or evil-doers to our neighbors. 
It is not to attempt to translate the Sermon on the Mount into 
rules for correct conduct, and scrupulously conform our conduct to 
them. It is to take from Christ the gift of spiritual life as a child 
takes the gift of intellectual and social and religious life from his 
mother. It is to bea believer in Christ, a disciple of Christ, a 
follower of Christ. And to bea believer in Christ is not to believe 
in the church’s definition of him, it is not to construct a system of 
theology out of his teaching and believe in that. It is to believe 
in him; it is to admire him, to trust in him, to wish to be like him. 
To beadisciple of Christ is not the same as to be a disciple of the 
church, to learn its catechism and accept its theology. It is to be 
a pupil of Christ and study his sayings, that we may learn the 
nature of the true life and the laws of true living, that we may 
learn how to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, and what is the highest meaning of these three words—- 
sobriety, righteousness, and godliness. To bea follower of Christ 
is to recognize that he has come into the world to make it a hap- 
pier and a better world, and to join ourselves to him in a life en- 
deavor to accomplish this divine purpose.” 








TELEPATHY AND HYPNOTISM 
DRAMATIZED 


HE frustration by hypnotic power of a murder in the third act 
of Augustus Thomas’s “The Witching Hour,” now being 
played at the Hackett Theater, New York, has brought out 
almost every shade of critical comment from sheer skepticism 
to sheer credulity. The hero of the play is assailed by a man with 
a gun. While the weapon is he!d close to his heart, and his enemy 
is maddened to the point of desperation, /ack Brookfield flashes 
on an overhead light and looks firmly into the murderer’s eyes. 
“You can not kill me,” he says. “You can not pull that trigger. 
You can not even hold that gun.” The revolver falls to the floor. 
Hypnotism and telepathy, it may be said, are the themes of the play, 
and they are wrought out into such ingenious forms of expression 
that the play is receiving high praise for its technical mastery. 
Back of the psychic phenomena is the idea that “a thought is a 
dynamic force for good or evil, and the man or woman who pro- 
duces it is responsible for it.” “Assuming Mr. Thomas’s prem- 
ises,” says the critic of the New York 77mes, “one finds only a 
reasonable progression,” and even this point (the frustrated shoot- 
ing) “is entirely logical in pursuance of what has come before.” 
From this position all the way to absolute negation we find the 
critics ranging themselves. Mr. Metcalfe, in Zz7/ (New York), is 
of the latter mind. He writes: 


“When a playwright can fix up a situation and save his hero’s 
life by making him think a revolver out of the villain’s clutch, it is 
going a little bit outside the rules. What would become of our 
most stirring dramas if all the persecuted heroine had to do was to 
think herself out of the donjon keep? What excuse for ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ if all the am- 
atory Montague had to 
do to gain the fair Capu- 
fet was to think her out 
of her family’s custody? 
Throw probability and 
possibility to the dogs, 
as Mr. Tho.-as does in 
this play, and we get back 
to the dramatized fairy- 
tale. He almost makes 
us go with him in his 
beliefs, tho, because he 
puts up a plausible case, 
with a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Uni- 
ted States as a star wit- 
ness, and supports the 
testimony by having his 
hero read a poker hand 
from across a large room 
and with his back turned. 
We also have Mr. Thom- 
as’s authority for the 
statement that every psy- 
chologist in the world is 
a believer in telepathy. 
We also know equally 
well that every discerning 
negro is a believer in cer- 
tain qualities of a rabbit's 
hind foot gathered under 
the proper conditions. 
But we don’t therefore dramatize the rabbit’s foot and try to con- 
vince paying audiences of its supernatural power.” 

















JOHN MASON, 


Whose acting of Jack Brookfield in “* The 
Witching Hour” has helped to make the play 
one of the successes of this season. 


In spite of this situation, which makes “The Witching Hour” 
one of the most talked-about plays of the moment, Mr. Thomas 
has produced a drama which Mr. Winter calls “a permanent addi- 
tion to the literature of our stage.” American it certainly is, not 
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alone in Jocale, being placed in Louisville, Ky., and Washington, 
D. C., but in temper, in suggestive allusion to current events, the 
same as was seen in “The Man of the Hour,” and in its preoccu- 
pation with supernatural ideas. There is even furnished another 
evidence of the domestication of the Norwegian dramatist among 
us, as was said last year about “The Great Divide.” The “ Ibsen- 
Mr. 
play is thus presented in 
The Sun (New York) by 
Mr. W. P. Eaton: 


ism” of Thomas’s 





“With the most humble 
apologies to Mr. Thomas, 
whose prejudices on the 
subject have been exprest 
in print, we venture to 
say it is an example of 
Ibsen in America. 

“There is something so 
slyly comical in that last 
idea that one is tempted 
to pause and dally with 
it. Unless a none too 
trustworthy memory has 
entirely forsaken us, Mr. 
Thomas has on more than 
one occasion repudiated 
any interest in Ibsen; he 
has scorned his subject- 
matter and spelled Amer- 
ica large after the fashion 
of speakers full of baked 
meats. Yet here he’ is 
writing a drama where 
‘the ghost of a woman 
influenced a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States’; where 
telepathy and hypnotism 
play leading réles ; where the mental attitude of 500,000 excited Ken- 
tuckians influences a jury shut up in a room; where, ‘in short, the 
things which abide ‘below the threshold’ of human consciousness, 
the dim, unproved, disturbing facts of life—if facts they be—are 
the ghostly protagonists of the play. Does Mr. Thomas suppose 
he could have done this if Ibsen had not shown him how—yes, and 
shown the public how to understand-him?.. Does he suppose— 
granting that he could have written the play fifteen years ago—the 
Hackett: Theater would have been packed at every performance to 
see it? If he likes, let-uS just attribute the influence to telepathy.” 














AUGUSTUS THOMAS, 

Who has built up a telling drama on the 
idea that “ a thought is a dynamic force for 
good or evil; and the man or woman who pro- 
duces it is responsible for it.” 


In brief outline the “story” of the play is sketched by Mr. 


Winter in Zhe Tribune (New York) in these words: 


“The principal character is a highly intellectual man, John 
Brookfield, a gambler, who, on the development of the plot, finds 
himself to be possest of extraordinary hypnotic faculty. That fac- 
ulty he exercises upon a jury, engaged in the trial of a youth who, 
in sudden frenzy of inherited aversion to a cat’s-eye jewel, has 
killed a man for obtruding that offensive gem upon his notice. 
Brookfield, likewise, through the medium of the press, inflames 
the public mind against the prosecuting attorney in that trial, and 
it is intimated that the jury is, hypnotically, or ‘telepathically,’ 
imprest by the transference of thought from the community. 
Whipple, at any rate, is acquitted. The discredited prosecutor 
thereupon tries to murder Brookfield, but that gifted man’s hyp- 
notic power serves to protect him. There is much more of this 
mystical philosophy in the piece, and probably Mr. Thomas is 
correct in his conviction that thought-transference plays an exceed- 
ingly important part in all the affairs of human life. There is no 
startling novelty in the abstract proposition. A deft use of it has 


been made, in ‘The Witching Hour,’ and the result is one of the 
most interesting, subtly suggestive, and potentially intellectual 
dramas that have been produced in many years. 
decisive.” 


Its success was 
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THE ENGLISH “HALL OF FAME” 


OTHING succeeds so well at setting the literary world by 

the ears as creating a hall of fame. The rancors of our 
own struggles in this respect are not allayed before England has 
plunged itself into a similar broil. In the redecorated reading- 
room of the British Museum the dome has been divided off into 
twenty spaces, one of which is preempted by a clock and the nine- 
teen remaining have been filled with names, chosen as “the great- 
est and most representative in English literature.” According to 
the trustees they are: 


Chaucer Bacon Pope Carlyle 
Caxton Milton Gibbon Macaulay 
Tindale Locke Wordsworth Tennyson 
Spenser Addison Scott Browning 
Shakespeare Swift Byron 


From dispatches it would seem that this hall of fame had been 
turned into a bowling-alley with few of these literary ninepins left 
to stand onend. The Irish have bowled over Swift because he 




















Courtesy of “ The C politan Magazine,” New York. 


OLD WOMAN CUTTING HER NAILS, 
By Rembrandt. 


Said to be more coveted by art-collectors and connoisseurs than any 
‘other available Rembrandt in the world. Secured from the Kann 
collection by an American. 


was an Irishman only by accident of birth, and have cried out for 
Goldsmith. The Scots wonder what critical fate has overtaken 
Burns. Dr. Johnson, who has given his name to an “age,” is 
noticed as unremembered in the list. Tennyson and Browning 
might well tremble in Elysium when they see men anxious to 
shoulder them out to give room for Shelley and Keats. As for the 
novelists, they go begging entirely, because, according to the state- 
ment of one of the trustees, fiction is “less important than other 
branches of literary art.” Scott, the only dealer in novelistic lore 
here admitted, is given his place as a poet. 

The correspondent of the New York 77zmes obtained from Sid- 
ney Lee, editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” these 
observations : 


“The list of names is interesting. It is inevitable that a few 
which one would like to see there should be omitted. I think 
room might well have been found for Dryden, Johnson, Burke, 
Burns. I wonder what Carlyle and Macaulay would say about the 
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preference of themselves to Dryden and Johnson. I fully admit 
the difficulty of determining whom to omit from the existing list in 
order to make room for my four suggestions. However reluc- 
tantly, I should be inclined to sacrifice Locke, Addison, Carlyle, 
Browning.” 


From the same source we learn that George Bernard Shaw took 
up the bowls and knocked out Spenser, then Locke and Addison, 
Pope and Wordsworth shivered under his onset without absolutely 
falling, but Tennyson and Browning went down altogether. Bun- 
yan, Fielding, Blake, Shelley, Ruskin, Dickens, and Butler were 
his preferences. He is quoted as saying : 


“I hastily correct the more outrageous omissions. When you 
have only nineteen windows it is ridiculous to waste them on gen- 
teel third-rate minds like Addison, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
while Bunyan, Blake, and Shelley are being crowded out.” 


Frederic Harrison admits “the difficulty of screwing British lit- 
erary worthies into nineteen holes,” but mentions these as the 
“salient omissions ” : 


“Hume, the greatest of our philosophers, and 

“Fielding, the greatest of our novelists. 

“And what will Scots say to a list which contains Browning, 
and not Burns? 

“And what will Irishmen say to a list which contains Addison, 
and not Goldsmith? 

“ Are there no spaces for Thackeray, Dickens, or Johnson, Gray, 
and Richardson?” 


Herbert Trench and Edmund Gosse commend the selection 
made by the trustees, we are told, and so, to a certain extent, does 
Hall Caine. 





ROMANCE OF PICTURE-COLLECTING 


MERICAN millionaire picture-buyers, according to Sir Cas- 
par Purdon Clarke, seem to think that the only way for 
America “to get on a level” with the older nations is for them to 
acquire, “so far as possible, the pictures they have seen in Europe.” 
Rumors that America would bid for the cream of the great Kann 
collection of pictures have been gratefully cherished ever since the 
pictures were sold by the Kann estate in Paris last May. Now it 
is authoritatively stated by the New York Zimes that the greater 
part of the pictures have been acquired by J. P. Morgan, Ben- 
jamin Altman, P. A. B. Widener, Mrs. Collis P. Huntington,George 
Gould, and Senator Clark. Mr. Altman, it is reported, is now the 
possessor of three of the finest Rembrandts out of the eleven which 
gave the Kann collection a world-wide fame. Mr. Morgan has the 
Ghirlandajo that hung for a long period in the National Gal- 
lery before Mr. Kann acquired it. Mrs. Huntington acquires 
many of the French pictures, together with a Rembrandt and two 
Frans Hals. 

As Sir Caspar tells the story of the Kann collection in the De- 
cember Cosmopolitan Magazine, the modern collector becomes a 
sort of romantic hero engaged in a golden quest. The private 
European collections that are likely to come into the market are 
closely watched, he says, since there alone is the modern hunting- 
ground. The knights that rode forth for the Kann collection were 
circumvented by one bolder than the rest, as Sir Caspar shows : 


“At the critical moment, a famous art-dealer has shown his 
sagacity by stepping in and paying a crushing price for the entire 
collection, which he knows may not find a customer outside of 
America. 

“As Americans are aware, they have a great many millionaires, 
but a millionaire’s courage does not always extend to dealing in 
art, and even the boldest of them might hesitate before he would 
undertake a five-million-dollar purchase, plus whatever commission 
the art-dealer chose to put upon it.” 


The writer, whose article was prepared before the definite re- 
ports about the pictures were made known, here prophesies what 
has actually happened—the breaking up of the coliection among 
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several buyers. Of all the courageous millionaires whose money 
is less to them than the possession of the world’s famous pictures 
Mr. Kann must have been the prince of collectors. Sir Caspar 
relates, “from personal knowledge,” how Kann bought some of the 
pictures. He says: 


“In parenthesis, I may explain that there are two sorts of col- 
lectors: those who buy pictures because they appreciate and love 
them, and those who, in addition, buy them as an investment. 
Kann, I am obliged to admit, belonged to the latter. He was, I 
believe, a Hamburg man, originally ; a banker and broker. ... . 

“With his vast wealth, Kann turned his attention to the collecting 
of paintings. He was kept well informed of the movements of 
celebrated pictures. Auctions are plentiful in Europe, and splen- 
did records exist of these auctions, in the shape of catalogs, copies 
of which can be found in most public art libraries. These cata- 
logs are produced at great expense, and are thoroughly illustrated 
with photogravures and photographs. Kann’s agents would trace 
the pictures down from owner to owner, and, having made up his 
mind that he wanted a certain picture, Kann would go boldly up 
and, without any attempt at haggling, name a price that absolutely 
commanded a sale. 

“As an example of his masterful way of doing things, I may 
mention two notable cases from my own personal knowledge. 
Kann heard that Henry Willett, the Quaker brewer, of Brighton, 
England, had a picture by Ghirlandajo, and took the trouble of 
going from Paris to London, and from London to Brighton, with 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Willett. Without any beating about 
the bush, Kann stated that he had come to buy the Ghirlandajo, 
which Willett had loaned to the National Gallery, in London. Mr. 
Willett, who was not in the habit of selling pictures, was very 
much offended. But nothing could abash Mr. Kann. He said: 
‘Well, Mr. Willett, we are both business men, and time is valuable. 
You bought that picture through Sir Charles Robinson for four 
hundred pounds sterling, and I offer you four thousand ($20,000) 
for it.’ Mr. Willett, who was a practical man, altho he did not 
care to sell the picture, immediately agreed. In Mr. Willett’s 

















Covrtesy of ‘*The Cosmopolitan Magazine,” New York, 
PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN, 
By Frans Hals. 
One of the masterpieces of the Kann collection to come to America. 


house, in a back parlor, he had two pictures by Gérard David, and 
he thought that perhaps Mr. Kann might like to relieve him of 
them. He took Mr. Kann into the room and showed them. Mr. 
Kann said, ‘They are fine pictures, and if I have room in my gal- 
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lery I will take them at the same proportionate increase in price 
that I paid for the Ghirlandajo over what you bought it at.’ And 
within a few weeks he sent another check for four thousand pounds 
for the Gérard Davids, which Mr. Willett had also bought for 
four hundred.” 


Now “a man who acquired pictures in that irresistible manner 
was sure to get the cream of the collections in Europe,” observes 

















Cour’ ay of ‘* The Cosmopolitan Magazine,” New York, 
PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA DEGLI ALBIZZI, 
By Ghirlandajo, 


This picture, now secured by J. P. Morgan, will probably be the most 
valuable Italian painting in America. 


Sir Caspar, “and Mr. Kann did so, and if we only knew the history 
of his other acquisitions it would probably be the same story.” 
But prices twenty years ago paid by Mr. Kann that were then con- 
sidered “astounding” are now “ridiculously cheap.” “I have 
heard,” says the Metropolitan director, “but I have not seen it in 
print, that the expert estimate of the value of the Ghirlandajo is 
about one hundred thousand doilars, and from prices paid in 
America | do not consider it overvalued.” Admitting that “it is 
within the range of possibility that the original presentment of La 
bella Giovanna may yet delight the thousands of yearly visitors to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central Park, New York City,” 
Sir Caspar tells a further part of the history of this picture. Thus: 


“I am sorry, as an Englishman, to admit that this picture was 
for years in the National Gallery, in London, and might have be- 
come the property of that institution had the directors cared to ask 
for it, for Mr. Willett would have been glad to make it over to 
them, even tho it had cost him the large sum of two thousand 
dollars. 

“It seems that one day the late Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, the di- 
rector of the South Kensington Museum, mentioned to Mr. Willett 
that there was a nice picture over in Paris. ‘You can get it fora 
nominal sum—ten thousand francs. You ought to buy it, Sir 
Charles Robinson is over there, and you had better ask him to see 
it.’ Mr. Willett immediately wrote Sir Charles Robinson, asking 
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him to look at the picture, saying that he would buy it if Sir 
Charles approved. Sir Charles Robinson replied, ‘I have seen the 
picture and bought it for you: and if you do not like it I will take 
it off your hands.’ But Mr. Willett knew that Sir Charles would 
not have bought the picture unless it was worth the price, so 
he thanked him for his trouble, and sent him a check for the 
amount. 

“The picture is a portrait of Giovanna degli Albizzi, the wife of 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and is inscribed in Latin with the modest 
expression of the talented artist’s feeling : ‘Art! Couldst thou de- 
pict character and mind, there would be no more beautiful pre- 
sentment in the world’; that is to say, that she was better even 
than his picture. 

“It was a great disappointment to art-lovers in England that 
this picture was not added to the national collection, as it might 
easily have been; for, from my twenty-five years’ friendship with 
Mr. Henry Willett, | am quite sure that had this picture been 
asked for he would have been most willing to present it to the 
nation.” 


COLOR SYMBOLISM IN MEDIEVAL ART 


YMBOLISM in art is to some extent art artificialized. 
intended to appeal to the 


Art is 
passions and emotions ; 
appeals to the reason and the memory. 
“typical phrases,” 


symbolism 
Thus the /e¢¢ mofiz's, or 
of Wagner’s operas, which he has himself ex- 
plained in a short treatise, have called forth much criticism from 
musical experts because they are merely symbols telling his audi- 
-ence when to weep or smile. An analogous use of color in art, says 
Arnaldo Cervesato in //a/ia Moderna (Rome), is found in medieval 
paintings. But from the earliest time, he remarks, color has been 
held to be symbolical, and he traces this principle back to Homer, 
as shown in the relation of good and bad omens to various colors. 
In later ages color symbolism appears in the hues of national ban- 
ners and battle-flags. Tamerlane used a crude system of flag 
signals at the siege of Ancyra, his threatening messages to the be- 
leaguered garrison being plainly read by an evidently well-under- 
stood symbolism of cclors, white meaning peace, red meaning 
bloodshed, and black, despair and defeat. The colors of the 
stones in the high priest’s breastplate had their mystic meanings 
and a similar symbolism pervaded the services and celebrations of 
the Western Church. 

in his Divine Comedy. 


Dante employed color along the same lines 

Of the three theological virtues “he repre- 
sented Charity as robed in red, warm and bright” 
green, ; Faith, 


; Hope was in 
“like a living, growing plant” 
fallen snow.” 


“white as freshly 


Mr. Cervesato proceeds to analyze the famous picture of Fra 
Angelico, “The Coronation of the Virgin,” 
pletely its color scheme is symbolical. 


and shows how com- 
He also points out why 
the early Italian religious painters avoid shadow, and preserve flat 


color of various tints in their works. He says: 


“No one can deny that the pictures of the blessed Fra Angelico 
present ‘examples of symbolic coloring. While certain tints are 
wanting, those that the painter employs are so disposed as to serve 
a certain purpose. This we see exemplified in his ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin’ in the Louvre and also in the Uffizi. It would seem 
as if here he intended to represent ‘the triumph of chastity,’ for 
grouped around the Madonna and the Redeemer are the saints 
most representative of that virtue. There is St. George, who saved 
a virgin from the symbolical dragon; there is the Baptist, who 
condemned the impurity of Herodias, there are Agnes and Clara, 
who died in defense of their innocence. . . . And the colors he 
employs in this picture seem to have been carefully chosen to sym- 
bolize the meaning of the picture in accordance with their tradi- 
tional value. 

“Thus white, color of the robe of Jesus, symbol of divine wis- 
dom, is used to indicate the absolute truth which belongs to the 
Supreme Being. Blue, the color of Mary’s robe, represents chas- 
tity, innocence, and candor; while red, which is the color of John 
Baptist’s garment, is typical of suffering, as well as of charity ; and 
pink, in which the surrounding saints are vested, means truthful- 
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ness and freedom from guile. It is the color of the rose, fairest of 
flowers. Green, in which the redeemed are robed in this Picture, 
symbolizes hope, regeneration, and eternal rest. 

“It is particularly noteworthy that the tints which are symbolj- 
cal of the vices are absolutely excluded from both these pictures, 
Brown is not to be found there, for it is the color of the Satanic 
smoke whose object is to obscure the divine fire. Black is also 
wanting, for it represents error and death ; so is gray, the color of 
ashes and of penitence. It is produced by the combination of 
black and white, virtue and vice, holy joy and divine punishment; 
it is in short a symbol of that lukewarmness, mediocrity, and ii 
decision which God abhors.”—7vanslation made for Tue Li. 
ERARY DIGEST. 


WHAT AUTHORSHIP REALLY IS 


UTHORSHIP comes from a state of mind similar to that re- 

sulting in “ ” says Prof. George R. Carpenter, of 
Being, in his view ny a strange, an al- 
most inexplicable psychological sini” one of the astounding 
phenomena of the age must be the number of people essaying au- 
thorship. The phenomenon is not lost on the Professor, who ob- 
The Sewanee Review (New York, October) that “it 
seems at times as if every woman one met had a novel in her desk, 
every man a play in his pocket.” He reminds us that “authorship 
and rather recommends that its fruits 
be looked upon as a by-product. 


conversion, 
Columbia College. 


serves in 


” 


is scarcely areal profession 
We read : 


“The process involves, as a rule, an emotional state almost pre- 
cisely parallel to that so well described by Professor James in his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience.’ It is analogous to the psy- 
chological phenomenon of conversion. Succeeding a long period 
of unrest and perturbation, of ill-coordinated impulses toward ex- 
pression, comes at last a moment of illumination, as it were, in 
which the imagination bursts into flower. A new, an_individ- 
ual form reveals itself; the architecture of the whole work be- 
comes clear; and the author composes to the bidding of an 
inner voice. 

“Then follow months or years of patient labor in adjustment and 
readjustment, and at last a new work of literature is added to the 
world’s store, a new instrument for the interpretation of life, a 
new message from man to mankind. There are fewer real authors 
than profess themselves as such—/ore real authors than we imag- 
ine who are ignorant of their power. I counsel then for authors in 
general other callings than that of authorship—professions that 
will give them greater knowledge of life, more leisure for medita- 
tion, more opportunity for the workings within them of the mys- 
terious power which is their birthright, but which is not often to 
be wielded at the command of the owner, and which can not wisely 
be submitted to the beck and call of the publisher.” 


In the same article Professor Carpenter expresses his belief that 
we have grounds for encouragement in the attitude of the general 
public toward literature. The situation in the United States will 
not suffer in comparison, he thinks, with conditions in England or 
France or Germany. We read further: 


“ After a short absence from the country one is amazed, for ex- 
ample, to see the number of wholly new periodicals, each witha 
surprizingly large body of readers. The amount of capital in- 
vested in these various ways of supplying the public with literature 
is simply enormous. The publisher of to-day, too, is an enlight- 
ened and sagacious capitalist. He is no longer contented to bea 
mere passive dealer in books—a middleman, as it were. He is an 
instigator, almost a producer, of literature. Through skilful and 
trained agents he informs himself of the trend of emotional and 
intellectual life throughout the land, studying the outcropping 
tastes and impulses of the public, until he is satisfied that some 
large mass of people is silently, unconsciously yearning for some 
enjoyment or information that has not yet been supplied. Through 
other agents, then—through trained and skilful writers—he at- 
tempts to satisfy these as yet unexprest, unrealized longings. By 
such means, by such creative imagination, we might almost say, 
does the American publisher exert an exceedingly strong influence 
on the ideals and aspirations of the public at large.” 
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lustrated. 12mo, pp. 236. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1. 

Burgess, Gelett. The Maxims of Methuselah. 


Being the Advice given by the Patriarch in His Nine 
Hundred Sixty and Ninth Year to His Great Grand- 
son at Shem's Coming of Age in Regard to Women. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 108. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 


Burleigh, C. B. The Kenton Pines or Raymond 
Benson in College. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. vi-382. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50 net. 


Burr, Anna Robeson. The _ Jessop Bequest. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 402. oston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Bury, J.B.,M.A. AStudent’s History of Greece. 

Zdited and Prepared for American High Schools and 
Academies. By Everett. Kimball, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


Butler, Ellis Parker. Kilo. Being the Love 
Story of Eliph Hewlett, Book Agent. Illustrated. 
I2mo, pt’. 279. New York: The McClure Co. 


Caffin, Charles H. The Story of American 
Painting: The Evolution of Painting in America 
from Colonial Times to the Present. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. xiii-396. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 


Campbell, R. J., M.A. New Theology Sermons. 


pp. xviii-377. 


12mo, pp. xiii-294. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. The Angel of Forgive- 
ness. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 418. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Cattelle, W. R. The Pearl: Its Story, Its 
Charm, and Its Value. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 376. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 net. 

Crowninshield, Frederic. Under the Laurel. 
12mo, pp. 176. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


In an age when it has become an axiom 
with publishers that volumes of new verse 
can no longer find more than a few hun- 
dred purchasers, it is a source of real joy 
to meet with a collection deserving, as 
does Mr. Crowninshield’s, a generous wel- 
come from the world of culture. Mr. 
Crowninshield is a poet; his writings have 
not only form but substance; they show not 
alone imagination, but sanity, right feeling, 
and sound thinking. One of his sonnets, 
which has for its theme a famous New 
York club, the Century, reads as follows: 
Kind, stedfast friends? 

there, 

In that well-famed, selectest company, 

That leafy islet on a sterile sea, 

That lush oasis mid the reaches bare, 
Uncultivate—the thirsting soul’s despair! 

Yet other haunts, and other groups there be 

Where wit prevails with brilliant repartee; 


And as for love—we have it everywhere. 
Why is it then we hold the place so high? 


Oh, yes, we meet, them 


For its fair culture? for its standard pure, 
And those sweet mutual deeds that justify 

Man's life? Oh, no, it is because the lure 
Of gleaming gold hath not the power to buy 

Predominance, nor Honor’s forfeiture. 


De Boigne, The Comtesse of. Memoirs. Edited 
from the original manuscript of Mr. Charles Nicoul- 
land. 1815-1819. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. xi-375. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Francis, Philip W. The Remarkable Adventures 
of Little Boy Pip. Relating the Thrilling and Haz- 
ardous Journey of a Little Lad over the Meadow to 
the Place Where the Sky Comes Down, and His 
Amazing Experiences witnin the Enchanted Swamp 
on an Extended Excursion Personally Conducted 
by our Mutual Friend the Weish Rabbit. TIllus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 60. New York: Paul Elder & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


The Great Galleries of Europe. The Luxem- 
bourg, The Tate, The Louvre (Paris), and The Na- 
tional Gallery (London). Illustrated. 16mo. pp. 
63. ew York and Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 
Four volumes. Each 35 cents. 


Gibson, Charles R. The Romance of Modern 


Photography: Its Discovery and Its Achievements. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 344. Philadelpnia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Gilbert, Nelson Rust. The Affair at Pine Court: 
A Tale of the Adirondacks. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
391. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Harrison, Frederic. The Philosophy of Com- 


mon Sense. 12mo, pp. xxxvi-418. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


Hewlett, Maurice. The Stooping Lady. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. viii-366. New York: Dodd, 
Mead &Co. $1.50 net. 


Hobbes, John Oliver. Life and To-morrow. Se- 
lections from the Author’s Writings of. Arranged 
by Zoé Proctor. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 297. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

Jacobi, Mary Putnam. Stories and Sketches. 
12mo, pp. vi-443. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. The Building 


of the Ship. Frontispiece. New 


York: Paul Elder & Co. 60 cents. 


McLaws, Lafayette. The Welding. 
viii-360. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Meyer, Hugo Richard. Public Ownership and 
the Telephone in Great Britain. (Restriction of the 
Industry by the State and the Municipalities.) 12mo, 
pp. xviii-386. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Milton, John. Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, With an Introduction by Walter Fovis 
Field. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. viii-17. New York 
Paul Elder & Co. 60 cents net. 

Morris, Charles. The Old South and the New. 
A Complete History of the Southern States, their 
Resources, their People, and their Cities, and the 
Inspiring Story of their Wonderful Growth in In- 
dustry and Riches. From the Earliest Times to 
the Jamestown Exposition. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
640. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co. $2.25 
net. 

Moses, Montrose J. 
ing. I2mo, pp. 272. 
ley. $1.50 net. 

Moulton, Richard G. The Modern Reader's 
Bible. The Books of the Bible with Three Books 
of the Apocrypha. Presented in Modern Literary 
form. 12mo, pp. Rv 7y- New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2 net 

Perry, Bliss. John Greenleaf Whittier. A 
Sketch of his Life, with Selected Poems. Illustrated. 
I2mo, pp. 111. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
75 cents. 

Reed, Helen Leah. 


16mo, pp. v~-20. 
I2mo, pp. 
$1.50 net. 


Children’s Books and Read- 
New York: Mitchell Kenner- 


Napoleon’s Young Neighbor. 
Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 267. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net. 
Richardson, W. S. 
Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 
Appleton & Co. 


David: Warrior, Poet, King. 
xix-231. New York: D. 


Ricketts, C. S. The Art of the Prado. 


A Sur- 
vey of the Contents of the Gallery, together with 
Detailed Criticisms of Its Masterpieces and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Famous Painters Who: 


Produced Them Illustrated. 1amo. pp. x~398. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2 net. 

Rogers, Charlotte Boardman. How to _ Play 
Chess. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. vi-162 New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Rosengarten, J. G. French Colonists and Ex- 
iles in the United States. ramo, pp. 234. Phila- 


50 cents. 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1 net 

Ross, Edward Alsworth. Sin and Society. An 
Analysis of Latter-day Iniquity. 1amo, pp. xi- 
167. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net. 


Schaff, Morris. The Spirit of Old West Point. 


Illustra ed. 8vo, pp. x-289. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. $3.50 net. 

The author’s view, that ‘‘West Point is. 
what it is by virtue of accelerated waves. 
of sentiment’’ emanating from the inspira- 
tion arising from impulse of honor, truth, 
and duty, will probably be appreciated 
by every graduate of the Old Academy. 
Entering in 1858, three years before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, General Schaff 
was fortunate in passing through the most 
interesting four years of West Point’s ex- 


istence, graduating to take immediate 
position in the Union Army. ‘The sen- 


sations of the new cadet,” he says, ‘“‘when 
he reaches the Plain linger a long while. 
There are two West Points—the actual 
West Point, and the overarching spiritual 
one, of which the cadet only becomes con- 
scious about the time when he graduates. 
The determinate West Point that is to be 
his master for four years and the shaper of 
his destiny meets’ him at the top of the 
slope with ominous silence. He hears no 
voice, he sees no portentous figure; but 
there is communicated in some way, 
through some medium, the presence of an 
invisible authority, cold, inexorable, and 
relentless.’’ 

In 1858 the Army consisted of something 
over sixteen thousand officers and men. 

Candidates for the cadet corps owed their 
appointments to the personal favor of 
their Congressman. Now, under compet- 
itive examinations, it is said that the most 
desirable class of young men do not apply 
for admission, the rewards of business and 
professional life being so much greater. 

General Schaff gives a_ well-balanced 
account of his entrance and career at the 
Academy, interspersed with droll stories 
of, undergraduate life, with the hazing 
and other pranks now so severely pro- 
hibited. Among his instructors were a 


number of Northern and Southern officers 
who were to gain distinction in the Civil 
War, including Alexander S$. Webb, Rey- 
nolds, McCook, O. O. Howard, Beauregard, 
while: 


Fitzhugh Lee, Hardee, and Field, 








£ 


; 
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in the cadet corps Custer, Mackenzie, 
Horace Porter, Wilson, and Merritt, from 
the North, and Joseph Wheeler, Ram- 
seur, Rosser, Pelham, Young, and Semmes, 
from the South, all of whom shortly after 
graduation found themselves opposed in 
military conflict. General Schaff gives a 
most interesting description of sectional 
feeling at West Point just before the War 
—‘‘We in the West, especially those of us 
with Southern affiliations, hated slavery 
and hated New England, but generally 
sympathized with the South; yet in her 
arrogance she fast assumed an attitude of 
condescension and superiority over us all.” 
The fires have not quite died out in the 
military breast. We must leave to the 
reader the author’s entertaining descrip- 
tions of life at West Point in his time. 


Schurz, Carl. The Reminiscences of. Two vols. 
Illustrated with portraits and original drawings. 
New York: The McClure Co. 5 


In these days when the Berlin press is 
talking so much about Pan-Germanism, 
and some speculators are discussing the 
vitality of Germanism in the United States, 
it is refreshing to come across so vivid and 
striking a vindication of German-Ameri- 
canism as is contained in these genuine 
and fascinating reminiscences. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive of a life more 
full of moral, intellectual, and political 
activity than that of Carl Schurz, and in 
these points he was fully recognized by 
men of his own race in this country. At 
his death the New York Staats-Zeitung 
gave him full acknowledgment as the 
leader and pattern of German-Americans. 
The writer of an editorial in that paper 
stated that during his ripest years, in all 
the dilemmas or perplexities which the 
political situation in this. country from 
time to time presented, the eyes of all in- 
telligent Germans were turned in one di- 
rection. The question only was asked: 
“What will Carl Schurz say? how will 
Carl Schurz act?’’ In fact, he was the 
leader of his compatriots here, and he led 
them in the straight way. 

We learn from these reminiscences that 
Carl Schurz was a German of the Ger- 
mans, being born in Liblar, Prussia, a vil- 
lage of about eight hundred inhabitants, 
three hours’ walk from Cologne. As a 
student at the University of Bonn he be- 
came intimate with a: liberal professor, 
Gottfried Kinked, from whom he derived 
his early republican opinions. At that 
time the revolutionary spirit of France 
wasintheair,andin the years 1848-49 had 
brought on a brief struggle even in Prus- 
sia. Kinkel was imprisoned for his ut- 
terances in a paper on which Carl Schurz 
collaborated. The escape of his friend 
from the fortress of Spandau by the aid 
of Schurz is related with almost sensation- 
al detail by the author of the reminis- 
cences. The sequel was the flight of both 
editors and the eventual emigration of 
Carl Schurz to the United States. 

In this country he came prominently 
to the front in the Civil War and succeed- 
ing political events. Perhaps the most 
striking incident in the life of Schurz at 
the opening of the war was his resigna- 
tion of his position as Minister to Spain 
and his entrance upon a military career. 
President Lincoln and Mr. Seward were 
anxious for him to retain his diplomatic 
position, in which he had been successful, 
but he thus explains the position he took: 


The more maturely I debated with 
myself the question of returning to Spain, 
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the more firmly I became convinced that 
in such times the true place for a -young 
and able-bodied man was in the field, and 
not in an easy chair. I waited a reason- 
able time, so as to avoid the appearance 
of treating Mr. Lincoln’s kindly admoni- 
tion lightly, and then I told him that my 
mind was made up. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I 
hope you have not forgotten that you are 
giving up a large salary and a distin- 


guished and comfortable place.to takeone L 


that pays little and will bring you plen- 
ty of work and discomfort and danger. 
Have you talked the matter over with 
that handsome, dear wife of yours?”’... 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘‘she thought it was pretty 
hard, but she is a good patriot.” 


So the matter was settled; Schurz was 
gazetted as a brigadier and subsequently 
took part in the battles of Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and Chattanooga. 

Tho his Teutonic blood and patriotic 
Americanism had prompted Schurz to 
make a great sacrifice in accepting a com- 
mission he showed after peace was estab- 
lished that he had real genius as a states- 
man and politician. Altho a Republican 
by party profession, he passed over to 
what he considered the side of politi- 
cal righteousness in supporting Cleveland 
against Blaine 1884. His reminiscences 
do not bring us so far as that, but the 
whole spirit of his previous life was a 
preparation for the step he then took and, 
by taking, set an example to Germans in 
America, as well as to Americans, which 
will not easily be forgotten. 

There are two characteristics of this 
attractive autobiography which should 
commend it to the study of the general 
reader. It is in the first place the account 
of an individual brought up with all the 
advantages of German education, amid 
all the associations of monarchism, and 
with prospects of success in his own coun- 
try, whose convictions and predilections 
drove him into the arms of American Re- 
publicanism. As a citizen of this coun- 
try he found what he could not find in 
Europe. There is piety, picturesqueness, 
and a certain amount of naiveté in his 
description of his home and surroundings 
at Liblar; there is intense excitement in 
his description of the abortive German 
revolution; but his character does not 
gain its full stature until it was developed 
under the institutions of this country, in 
which he became more than a pillar of 
state. When he first landed in New York 
he received impressions which the future 
of his brilliant life never belied. To quote 
his own words: 


“The day on which we arrived in New 
York harbor could not have been more 
glorious. The bay and islands surround- 
ing it were radiant with sunlit splendor. 
When we beheld this spectacle, so sur- 
prizingly entrancing after a four-weeks’ 
journey over the waste of waters, our 
hearts fairly leaped with joy. We felt 
as if we were entering, through this gor- 
geous portal, a world of peace and happi- 
ness.” 


In the second place, the ‘‘Reminis- 
cences”’ throws a new light on the events 
of recent American history. The reader 
is brought into intimate relations with 
the great figures of the Civil War as viewed 
from the standpoint of an individual. 
But the whole character of the work is 
one of frank and easy self-revelation. It 
is full of personal anecdote, personal ad- 
venture, personal opinion. Those who 
take it up are not likely to put it aside 
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until they have read the whole of j 
indeed, it is well worth reading. 
a source of interest and “apes 
The value of the work is incréaged by the 
insertion of many excellent portraits and 
illustrations. 

Shufeldt, R. W., M.D. The Negro: A Menace 


to American Civilization. Illustrated. 12mo pp 
viii-281. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50,' 
Tolstoy, Twenty-three Tales. Translated 
.and A. Maude. 16mo, pp. vii'—27r. Now Want 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents net. j 
Van Norman, Louis E. Poland, the Knight 
among Nations. With an introduction by Helena 
Modjeska. Illustrated. 12mo,pp.359. New York: 
Fleming H Revell Co. $1.50 net. i 


t, and, 











Verne, Jules. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
the Seas; or, The Marvellous and Exciting Pr wes 
tures of Pierre Aronnax, Conseil his Servant, and 
Ned Land, a Canadian Harpooner. Illustrated 
8vo, pp. xii-372.. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50 net. 


Waters, Robert. Culture by Conversation. 12mo 
pp. xvi-345. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.26 
net. 


Wendell, Barrett. The France of To-day. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is neither a history of contempo- 
rary events in France nor an account of 
the French people as represented by the 
masses. ‘‘Of the masses in France,” 
writes the author, “‘I saw very little.” It 
contains the impressions of France made 
on Professor Wendell during the year he 
was a lecturer at French universities on 
the James Hazen Hyde Foundation. Nat. 
urally, we are told a great deal about 
the system of education in France, which 
we learn is strict and thorough. There 
is much valuable information given on 
this subject, so unfamiliar to Americans. 
The “Structure of Society’’ is dealt with 
in a broad and sympathetic manner, and 
the author comes to the conclusion that 
class distinctions have not by any means 
been obliterated by the institutions of 
Republicanism. He admires French fam- 
ily life, its clannishness and unselfish- 
ness. He thinks the ‘‘French tempera- 
ment’’ exceedingly logical, determined to 
push on a logical conclusion to its extreme 
consequences and yet always ready to 
respond to a high and noble sentiment, 
and to unite in obeying the impulse it 
imparts. Of ‘Literature and Life’’ in 
France he observes: 

“American life is not such as American 
newspapers would lead a stranger to infer. 
Neither does French life seem such as 
strnagers infer who see it only from French 
novels.”’ 

It is with great tact and skill he han- 
dles ‘‘The Question of Religion,’’ the burn- 
ing question of the hour in France. He 
thinks that in spite of the Separation the 
Catholics will ‘‘come back into power,” 
and on the whole his view of the present 
and future of France is cheerful and op- 
timistic. He has not much faith in French 
Republicanism as representing the tem- 
per of the people, and observes: 


“To the French themselves the Repub- 
lic appears not so much national as par- 
tizan. I long, with the best of them, for 
the time when it shall no longer be par- 
tizan, but national. But even then we 
shall be truer to the full splendor of the 
past if we salute the Republic as France, 
and not France as the Republic.” 


The work is delightfully written with a 
leisurely air of personal reminiscences and 
full of those secure generalities which can 
be made only as a result of genuine ex- 
perience. The writer indulges in no the- 
ories or speculations. He speaks as a 
man might talk to his friends at a dinner- 
table, and everything he says is clear, 
kindly, and full of point. 
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War. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. ~ CH 
G a 

From hill to hill he harried me; = Q \F 

He stalked me day and night; ‘ le 
He neither knew nor hated me; 2 al /% 

Nor his nor mine the fight. ta, Z| Sy 

2 x > lp S %, 

He killed the man who stood by me, ae 4% v 

For such they made his law; ty 2 ob 
Then foot by foot I fought to him, a a 4) - 

Who neither knew nor saw. ae i? ° 

. ¥s “ es be . 

I trained my rifle on his heart; FJ t Nes, ae 

He leapt up in the air. ie 2 xX ry 
The screaming ball tore through his breast, a, 

And lay embedded there. C3 Q 
Lay hot embedded there, and yet e Us x 

Hissed home o’er hill and sea eK \ 
Straight to the aching heart of one 

Who’d wronged not mine nor me! f 

—From ‘‘The Woman in the Rain, and Other Poems”’ 














(Little, Brown & Co.). 
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Use ordinary soap for ordinary pur- 


Dominion. poses; Ivory Soap for better-than-ordi- 
By Cuartes Buxton Gornc. nary purposes. 
T have lured him with opaline lights That is the rule in most households; 
a ena and it is a good rule. 
I have strangled his cry in the deep. Take, for example, a garment such as 
- I have purred at his feet on the sand is shown in the illustration. It is too 
And whispered of love to his sail, . e 
Till, far from the sheltering land, valuable, too dainty, too fragile to be 
I have swept him to death in the gale. cleansed with any other than Ivory Soap. 
I have promised him substance and store ; 
ani serment Se eee ae The same remark holds good in the 
And then, having cosened him sore, case of a hundred other articles—colored 
I have cast up his dead at his feet. e 2 pact 
goods, wash silks, lawns, dimities, cur- 
But he s me with 1 d with lead, - 
‘He ioc a with OP ETN en: tains, etc. The safest, best, and only 
He buries thé tale of his dead, 4 . : 
Pate 2S tote right way to launder them is with Ivory 
—McClure’s (December). Soap. 


There is no ‘‘free’” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That 
ay FES is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 
One of These Little Ones. 


eae + [vory Soap ~ 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 


O little child, O wide-eyed wondering child! < wy 
Well do I know you are a captured wild 
Bird from the outer blue, that beats its wings : 


Against the barriers of material things. 
How many miles into the awful vast 
The fire-proof ash-can 
that won’t wear out 


Your mother must have soared—to seize you fast 
And bring you back with her, to be a white 
A can that meets the 4if-dang of the ash-man without 
turning a rivet or showing a dent. 
WITT’S 























Proof of the fearless journey! The sunlight 
Still half bewilders you, and in your sleep 
You smile because the darkness is so deep 
After the earth-glare, and the rest so kind 
After the search for One you cannot find. 
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You are the Dream made flesh. You are the grail 
Pilgrim—another, passionate and frail, 

Leaving the House of Beauty for the quest 

Of that high Vision by no man possest. 
Indomitable must be God’s desire 

To realize Life’s secret and acquire 

Mastery, when He sends you one by one, 
Eternally, to question the bright sun 

And the dark earth and the indifferent stars! 

O Baby, will you pass the golden bars 
Guarding the pathway to the great abode? 

Or will you leave your dust to make the road 
Softer for one who follows? I am blind, 

Even as Love or Justice, and I find 

No answer to the riddle that has wrung 

The souls of mothers since the world was young. 


—The Smart Set (December). 


Other ash-cans are soldered ; they dent, split open at the 
seams—show the hard life they lead a little more every week. 

WITT'S won't. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. It's so flanged, 
riveted, steel-banded, that it can’t split. 

One man writes us he’s used his Witt’s Can constantly for 
eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes—without any dust 
or danger of FIRE—is wonderful. 

Witt’s Canis made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere in the United 
States. Known by the yellow label— Wi??’s. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over imitations. Send 


to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it we’ll pay return charges and refund 
your money. 


THREE S1zEs :—No. 1, 1534 x 25 inches; No. 2, 18x 25; No. 3, 20% x 
25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7,5 gallons; No. 8, 7 gallons; No. g, 10 gallons. 


"GA Fire-proofand "~The Witt Cornice Co. 
water-proof bottom. DEPT. K. CINCINNATI, O. 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 4 
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XPERIENCE is a teacher that 
never takes a vacation= 


Experience has proved warm air to be the heat 
conducive to best health. Underfeed heat is not 





Illustration shows furnace with cas- 
ing cut out, to show how coalis 
‘orced up under fire—which 
burns on top. 











only clean and uniform, insuring fewer colds, but it is the cheapest heat. The 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves one-half to two-thirds on Coal Bills 


HERE'S HOW:—In the Underfeed low-priced slack burns aseasily and yields as much heat 
as high-priced anthracite. Figure the difference in cost. The saving is yours. Smokeand 
, wasted in other furnaces, must pass thru the flame, are consumed and turned into heat, 

= all the fire 7s on top in the Underfeed—a turnace which soon pays for itself. 


E. C. Hamilton, of Washington, C. H.,an Underfeed user, answering an inquirer, writes: 


“The Underfeed is the cheapest fur- feeds, costs $4.50 to $4.75 a ton. We 
nace on the market, because of its dura- heat 8 rooms and 2 halls, Iam glad to 
bility and capacity for retaining heat. tell the story of my good fortune in the 
It is very easy to manage and requires selection of a furnace, so that those 
but iittle attention. I useacokeingcoal who are looking for comfort in heat, 
— West Virginia Slack — delivered at and economy in fuel can have the bene- 
$1.50 a ton. Pocahontas, used in top- fit of my experience.” 


We'd be glad to send a lot of fac-simile testimonials, just as full of saving cheer, with our illustrated 
Underfeed Booklet, describing this furnace marvel. Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department 
are yours—FREE. Write today, giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO.,304 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEALERS—Have You Read Our Proposition 

















oe 
To Christmas Shoppers 
Buy your presents early—early in the day and early in December. 
That will be your biggest gift of the holidays to the workers be- 
hind the counters and on the delivery wagons. 















Rose Pattern Silkolene 
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aby itis your Comfort 





‘| Sleep under a 
i a “Maish” ! 

the new comfort— 
luxuriously be dt comforts. You wouldn’ t believe 


ve ry light oY acomfort could make such a differ- 


fence in your night’s rest. Ordinary comforts are beavy—but not warm. Their filling is a 
| compact mass—a good conductor,—the heat of the body goes right through. 


Maish Gévon'bonn Com forts| 


are luxuriously warm and wonderfully light. The filling of the ‘“Maish”’ is a continuous soft, fluffy ,snow-white } 
is layer, full of tiny air-cells,—non-conductors that keep the body warmth in, 
We want to show you this beautiful filling. An 
We want you to know the absolute restfulness of sleep under a Maish @ 
Comfort. If you will send us your address, we will send you free a section 
cut trom a Maish Comfort, together with samples of Maish coverings in 
new and beautiful patternsin silkolene, sateen and silk, and““COMFORT™ 
—a book of interesting facts about bedding. 
If you are looking for a gift for Christmas that will give the most 
pleasure, and is as useful as it is beautiful, send a ‘* Maish.”” 
The best stores have the Maish, all sizes: Bassinette (baby comfort) 
Crib, Single bed, Double bed, Extra long and Extra large. Ask for them. 
If your dealer hasa’t the Maish, do not accept a substitute; do not accept 
unhealthful, heavy comforts nor risk contagion from a ye with 
“shoddy”’’—second-hand clothing ground up unwashed—or mill waste. 
Maish Laminated Cotton Down write A and we will give you the Some of 4 dealer who has the Maish 
bs =~ wonderful filling that makes = or supply you direct. 


orts so wanM and LIGHT. 177,76 ror Free section of filling, samples of coverings and book, todaye 


laish Comf. 
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1135 Bank Street, The Chas. A. Maish Co. Cincinnati 
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and you will won 
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PERSONAL 


A Douma Leader Coming.— Paul Milyukog 


Conservative leader in the Doun:a, is coming to ad- 


, 


dress the Civic Forum: of New York City. Milyu- 
koff is considered by many the most striking figure 
of the Opposition in Russia to-day, and the most 
powerful of the Constitutiona! Democrats, If a 
constitutional government might be established in 
Pussia at the present time, he might easily be the 
choice of the people for the country’s first Prirae 
minister. A writer in the Washington Post speaks 
of his charming personality ard of his prospective 
visit to America. As he puts it: 


Heretofore you have heard only the revolution. 
ists. Like the leaders of the Left, Milyukoff has 
suffered imprisonment for his activit es; but, unlike 
them, he does not now advocate such extreme doc- 
trines. Milyukoff is keeping to the ‘‘middle of the 
road,” making what he believes to be the best of the 
present situation. He is an out-and-out Opportu- 
nist, and holds the Extremists tw be little better than 
enemies to Russia’s future. 

It was only two weeks ago that I was in Milyukoff’s 
home. He lives on the third floor of a typical St. 
Petersburg apartment-house, where each room is 
larger than a whole New York flat and the staircases 
are made of solid stone. I told him that the Civic 
Forum wished him to speak on ‘‘What 1s happen- 
ing in Russia to-day, and what will happen to- 
morrow!’’ No one knows the situation there better 
than Milyukoff, and his point of view will, I am 
sure, be congenial to the American public. 

He was enthusiastic over the opportunity to 
speak in New York, and said that, while he regretted 
his inability to stay longer, he regarded the privilege 
of one appearance before a New York audience 
worth while, even tho it took three weeks of steady 
travel to make it. 

Everything Milyukoff writes is circulated broad- 
cast over Russia, and whenever he speaks he is 
heard by as many people as the police will permit. 
He is the editor of the Retch, a conservative period- 
ical which has several times been confiscated by the 
police, and each time has promptly resumed publi- 
cation Fortunately, Milyukoff has some means of his 
own, coming as he does from a fairly well-to-do Mos- 
cow family of the university class; so he is not de- 
pendent upon the newspaper for support. 

It was in Moscow, while a professor in the univer- 
sity, that Milyukoff planned the first university ex- 
tension work ever started in Russia, and, for his 
pains, was forced to resign his professorship by the 
government. The Bulgarian government then of- 
fered him the same chair in the National University 
at Sofia, and he worked there two years before the 
Russian government, learning of his success, invited 
Bulgaria to let him go. Watched by the police, he 
returned to St. Petersburg. 

He was the choice of the people for member of 
the first Douma, elected in May, 1906; but the gov- 
ernment persistently opposed his choice, filing a 
process against him, and following this up with a 
proclamation that no one then in conflict with the 
law could qualify as a member for election. Milyu- 
koff was, therefore, not elected; but he attended 
every session of this first Douma, practically direct- 
ing the proceedings of his party from the Strangers’ 
box, and taking part in all conferences outside of 
the Assembly Halil. He was elected to the second 
Douma, and has just been reelected to the third. 





An American ‘Grace Darling.’’—Human 
Life, for December, tells the story of Ida Lewis, an 
American ‘‘Grace Darling,’’ who has just been hon- 
cred by Congress. This wonderful woman has spent 
fifty years of her life in a lone lighthouse off the 
harbor of Newport, on a cluster of giant rocks. 
These years have been full of heroism. To quote: 


Think of spending practically the whole of your 





When Sleep Fails, Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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life there, seventeen years of it with a paralytic 
father, never missing a night away from the beacon 
light, always faithful to duty, performing daring 
feats of rescue, and even more daring feats of fidelity 
to duty, as has Miss Ida Lewis, the ‘‘Grace Darling”’ | 
of America. 

It is a very remarkable record of fortitude and 
bravery that well deserved the American Cross of 
Honor which has just been conferred upon this 
wonderful old woman, who, in the words of the in- 
scription upon the medal, ‘‘has rendered greater serv- 
ice tending toward the saving of life than any other 
woman in the country.’’ This recognition to ‘‘Mis- 
tress Wilson,”’ who is now in her sixty-ninth year, is 
one that is worn but by few people in this country, 
and one that has been bestowed upon only King 
Edward of England, as honorary member and patron 
of the Royal Life Boat Institution of Great Britain. 
The keeper of the famous Lime Rock Lighthouse has 
been honored by some of the most distinguished 
visitors in America, including Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
Vice-President Colfax, General Sherman, and Ad- 
miral Dewey. 

“You are greater than a warrior, Miss Lewis, be- 
cause while a warrior slays, you save,”’ is the tribute 
General Grant paid the heroine of the seas when he 
visited her in 1869, while he was President of the 
United States. 

At the age of twenty-eight years Miss Lewis had 
saved seven lives, and her fame had extended to the 
White House. 

“*T’d get wet up to my arm-pits, if necessary,” said 
General Grant, ‘‘to come and see you.” 

The venerable old lady has an official record of 
saving eighteen lives, and the neat interior of the light- 
house is covered with medals and trophies, among 
them a silver medal from the New York Life Saving 
Association, for the rescue of two men in the harbor 
in a storm in March, 1869. A hand-painted flag pic- 
turing the rescue is a gift of the late Colonel Jim 
Fiske, who established the Fall River Line. A fine 
rowing-boat is the present of the citizens of Newport, 
who made the occasion memorable by a grand parade 
in which Miss Lewis was carried on the shoulders of 
men through the streets of Newport, sitting in the 
boat they presented. Upon that occasion she re- 
ceived the thanks of the State and city. A gold 
medal was presented in 1881 by an act of Congress 
for rescuing from drowning at least thirteen people. 

For twenty-five years Miss Lewis’s father was the 
official keeper of the Lime Rock Lighthouse, but 
seventeen years of that time he was a hopeless invalid 
and his daughter kept the vigil. 

She is happy, she says, and the peace of the rock is 





BEGAN YOUNG 
Had “Coffee Nerves” from Youth 





‘‘When very young I began using coffee 
and continued up to the past six months,” 
writes a Texas girl. 

“‘T had been exceedingly nervous, thin 
and very sallow. After quitting coffee and 
drinking Postum Food Coffee about a month 
my nervousness disappeared and has never 
returned. This is the more remarkable as I 
am a primary teacher and have kept right 
on with my work. 

‘‘My complexion now is clear and rosy, 
my skin soft and smooth. As a good com- 
pay was something I had greatly desired, 

feel amply repaid even tho this were the 
only benefit derived from drinking Postum. 

‘* Before beginning its use I had suffered 
greatly from indigestion and headache; 
these troubles are now unknown. 

“Best of all, I changed from coffee to 
Postum without the slightest inconvenience; 
did noteven have aheadache. Have known 
coffee drinkers, who were visiting me, to use 
Postum a week without being aware that 
they were not drinking coffee. 

‘*T have known several to begin the use 
of Postum and drop it because they did not 
boil it properly. After explaining how it 
should be prepared, they have tried it again 
and pronounced it delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ad the booklet, ‘‘The Road to 


Pepin on 


Whole Family 


O-* plan of making furs to measure and selling them 
by mail is a great convenience to fur buyers. It brings 
our big fur factory right to your home. From our Style 
Book you make your selection, send us your measure, 
we make the furs to fit at prices that will save. you 
some money, and we send them to you on approval. 






































Our made-to-order furs and 
fur garments have a distinctive 
and exclusive style; fit well, sit 
well and have that comfortable, 
snug feeling that cannot always 
be claimed for ready-made furs. 
They are handsomely trimmed Send us your raw Skins and 
and thoroughly well made Hides and we will make them 
throughout. iieke. into Coats, Automobile 

We also remodel and Coats, Jackets, Robes, 


We tan—we mount—we 
manufacture—are the biggest, 
best-equipped «mail-order firm 
in the fur business, with patrons 
in every City and State in the 
Union where furs are worn. 








Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


repair all kinds of fur 
garments. Look 
yours over. If 
they need repairing 

let us quote you a 
price for making 
them practically 

as good as new. 
Don’t delay, but 
write to us today 
—tell us all about 
the condition of your 
furs so we can quote 
you a price intelligently. 


Gloves, Mittens, Rugs, 
etc. If we don’t 
suit you, we get 
no pay. We refer 
by permission to 
First State Bank 
and First Nation- 

al Bank, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 


Write today for 
Catalog D. 


THE NATIONAL FUR 
AND TANNING CO. 
THREE RIVERS, MICH., U. S. A. 


} 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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AN OLD-TIME 
GIF IT—AND 
rit, GIF] OF 
TO-DAY IS A 


OWA Rp 


WATCH 


It was ~ mark of a gentleman sixty years ago. 
Few possib ble gift ts still bear the same sentiment of 


exceptional personal regard. 


star 
Prices, $35 to $150. 
E. HOWARD WATCH CO.., 


Write for copy of 


Hammer St 


As accurate as a 


the recognized standard where time 1s vital. 


“Watch Wisdom.’’ 
., Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 








of All 


School Books 


Publishers 
Library Books A Ww ] P 4 

and Dictionaries, At Wholesale Prices 
Magazines at Cut Rates, Plays and Entertainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, 
Keys, Translations, Sheet Music, Song Books, Maps, Globes, Blacke 
boards, Books for Self-Education. Catalog Free, postpaid, on request. 
HALL & McCREARY, 241 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 








BANKING BY MAIL 


Allfundsof this bank arei Jin first mortgages 
on improved real estate in Georgia cities and vile 


a }lages. Our coupon certificates ot Deposit, based on| 





Ae realty loans, yield interest at the rate of 6% per an 


num. Write to the President for booklet “F’’. 


EQUITABLE BANKING: “conn co. 
GEO.A.SMITH. Pres. MACON. CA. 





FIDELITY OND SILT ul. 


1876 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, Presidert 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
‘ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL 

















MILLIONS. 
holders FOR LOSSES. 











This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANE- 
OUS LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradu- 
ally and prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
Its annual income from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. 
business is protected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an 
unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a 
special reserve against contingent claims of cver ONE AND ONE-HALF 
It has paid over TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS to its policy 
Its constant effort is to give its clients not only 
INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 
ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


Its 








CAPITAL 


DUMONT CLARKE 
WM. P. DIXON 
ALFRED W. HOYT 


a 2 — 
). rn ‘McCULLOUGH 





$1,000,000.00 SURPLUS (June 30) $1,622,129.12 


DIRECTORS 

WM. J. MATHESON 
ALEXANDER E. ORR 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT 
GEO. F. SEWARD 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


ANTON A. RAVEN 
JOHN L. RIKER 
W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT 











———— 
She seldom goes ashore and 
has declared that she prefers to spend the remaining 
years of her life keeping the old beacon at Lime Rock 
Lighthouse, at the paltry sum of $750 a year. 


contentment to her. 


How Writers Write.—It is sometimes hard to 
realize that the easy-flowing style of some of oyr 
novelists is not ‘‘dashed off"’ in a glow of inspiration 
that always brings the right word precisely to the 


right place. Yet it is an old saying that ‘‘easy wri- 


ting makes hard reading,’”’ and many authors frankly 
confess that their best work is their hardest work, 
A writer in Life tells us that F. Hopkinscn Smith 


owns up to making ‘‘about ten million" changes in 


his original manuscript before it suits him, and 
turns out about a thousand words a day, working 


five hours. He only devotes half the year to liter- 


ary work, but ‘‘as he is an engineer and artist as 
well, he can scarcely be classed among the idle 


rich.”” The same author says of George Ade: 


“‘For a good many years,” writes George Ade 
from his Hazelden Farm at Brook, Ind., ‘‘I did my 
so-called ‘literary work,’ six days a week, in a noisy 
newspaper office, with the big presses thundering 
below and the Mergenthalers clicking above. There- 
fore I find it difficult to convince people that I now 
require absolute quiet, the curtains half drawn, and 
violets on the table. 

‘‘During recent years I have done most of my 
work in the summer months here at the farm, which 
is a quiet spot beyond the reach of the insurance so- 
licitor, the book agent, and the young lady elocu- 
tionist who wants a monolog written. I do most of 
my work between the hours of seven and eleven a.m. 
and I do not feel that I have done a full day’s task 
unless I turn out one thousand words. I never have 
learned to use the typewriter, altho I occasionally 
dictate, but only when I have the material very 
well blocked out in my mind. It happens that my 
story manuscripts usually go through without many 
changes, but the dialog of a play needs to be tinkered 
over and condensed a great deal.” 


Marion Crawford has always been a prolific writer. 
His novels appear with a regularity which is almost 


mechanical. He is a tireless worker. 


To quote 
again: 

An ingenuous person on an ocean liner, noting 
F. Marion Crawford’s industry at sea, asked him 
why he worked so hard. ‘‘To make a living,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Crawford, blithely—a simple and com- 
prehensive explanation that had not occurred to 
his questioner. In all the years since ‘‘Mr. Isaacs” 
made him famous, the author of ‘‘Ave Roma”’ has 
been a tireless and a methodical worker. He writes 
all the year round—in Sorrento, on his travels, dur- 


|ing his visits to New York, wherever he happens to 


be. He uses a pen, rarely dictates anything; and 
tho he makes many corrections, he seldom changes 
a plan. 





A Remarkable Business Woman.—Miss Mary 
E. Orr, probably the first woman ever to enter the 
directorate of a great American corporation, is the 
subject of a short sketch in the December Success. 
Miss Orr is the assistant treasurer and director of the 
Remington Typewriter Company. The fact that she 
has won her place in the business world by her own 
effort is a remarkable phase of herstory. She began 
with a salary of six dollars a week and has now 
placed herself with the few remarkable business 
women of the world. To quote in part: 

Twenty-four years ago Miss Orr decided to aban- 
don her plan to become a teacher, and, altho she was 
already nearly through her normal training-course, 
she began learning to operate a typewriter. After 
a brief training she took her first position as copyist 
in the Commercial Typewriting Office, in New York 
City, at six dollars a week. Miss Orr soon demon- 
strated that ‘she could copy neatly and well-—so well 
that her salary was soon advanced to ten dollars a 
week. Shortly afterward her salary was raised again, 
this time to fifteen dollars. 
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Miss Orr had begun to ‘‘arrive."” Next came a 
partnership with her former employer under the name 
of Stewart & Orr. The new firm did copying of all 
kinds. The office was located in the great financial 
and insurance district in New York, and business 
was good. 

Shortly after this Miss Orr opened another copying 
office uncer her own name, and while she was in busi- 
ness for herself, she entered a speed contest in order 
to demonstrate her ability to do typewriting fast and 
also to do it well. In August, 1888, an international 
typewriting contest was held in Toronto, Canada, 
in which she took part, winning the gold medal, which 
represented the championship of the world. ‘here 
were ten contestants. Her record was 98.7 words 
per minute for ten minutes. 

Speaking of this Miss Orr says: 

‘‘Perhaps you wili be interested in knowing how I 
happened to enter that contest. A short time pre- 
vious to this, D. Appleton & Co., in connection with 
an article on typewriters which they were preparing 
for their encyclopedia, had requested the different 
typewriter companies to select an operator to write 
certain matter on their different machines. One day 
while I was busy at my office Mr. John F. McClain, 
now vice-president of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, requested me to write a short article for 
him from dictation. I did so, and when I had fin- 
ished he said, ‘That is the best result yet attained, 
and the others have been practising for some days 
on the matter.’ 

‘*He then explained his mission, and said that he 
had tried several operators and had about decided on 
one, when a lady who ran a large copying office in this 
city asked him if he had seen me. Hetold herhehad 
mot, nor had he ever heard of me. He then decided to 
defer the selection and came over to my office. A few 
days later I was chosen to represent the Remington 
company in connection with the encyclopedia article. 

‘‘Up to this time I had no idea that I could write 
faster than many others. From the beginning my 
ambition had been to have the copy that I turned out 
tust right, and I think I owe much of my success to 
this. In the Toronto contest the committee com- 
mented on the accuracy of my copy, which was of 
course an advantage, as errors were deducted in 





PUT AWAY PICKLES 
Mathematician Figures Out the Food 
Question. 





If anyone requires a clear head it is the 
teacher of mathematics. He must reason 
in the abstract, as it were, and full concen- 
tration of mind is necessary if correct results 
are to be forthcoming. 

An Ohio man writes : 

‘‘Tam a teacher of mathematics and for 
15 years prior to four years ago, I either 
took a lunch composed of cold sandwiches, 
pickles, etc., to school or hurried home and 
quickly ate a hot dinner. 

‘‘The result was I went to my afternoon 
work feeling heavy, dull of brain and gen- 
erally out ofsorts. Firally, I learned about 
Grape-Nuts and began to use it for my noon- 
day lunch. 

‘‘From the first I experienced a great 
change for the better. The heavy, unpleas- 
ant feeling and sour stomach, caused by the 
former diet, disappeared. The drowsy lan- 
guor and disinclination to work soon gave 
way to a brightness and vim in my after- 
noon work, a feeling entirely new to me. 

‘*My brain responded promptly to the 
requirements put upon it, and, what is of 
more importance, the results have been 
lasting and more satisfactory, the longer I 
_have used Grape-Nuts as a food. 

‘*My wife had been suffering from weak 
stomach accompanied by sick headaches 
nearly all her life. She is invariably re- 
lieved of these when she sticks to Grape- 
Nuts, either eaten dry or with milk. Her 
stomach has gradually grown stronger and 
her headaches less frequent since she began 
to eat Grape-Nuts.”’? ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the booklet, ‘‘The Road to 





“REMEMBER the man who 
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Direct down light. 
Brightest illumina- 
tion on table, not far the cheapest ; we suggest that you “‘ do it now.” 


wasted on ceiling. | THE ANGLE MFG. CO., Angle Building, 159-161 West 24th Street, New York 





Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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said that if beauty was only 
skin deep, it was deep enough 


“Just so with a watch case. 
After making our cases to get 
them right all through—we polish 
and engrave them till they look 
as good as they are. All the gold filled cases are 


extra heavy and guaranteed for 20 years. Cases 
“Notice the close examination this inspector gives— 

the skillful finishing touches here and there, bringing 

the design out clear and sharp as only an expert knows 

how to do.” 


We spend $30,000 a year 
on the inspection alone of 


Neuwbug 


This is but one more reason why we call the 


Neichance 


**The Watch for the Great 
American People.” 


$2 to $36 


Every step taken in making a Muttaplana 
is a straight stride toward solid value—every 
process adds definite worth. The 
is the only medium priced watch with both 
case and movement made under one roof 
each to exactly fit the other. Look inside 
for the ironclad guarantee. 

Ask your jeweler to show you Aufplaed 
watches. If he does not keep them, send 
us his name and address, and we will send 
you a free copy of the most beautiful book 
ever attempted by any watch manufacturer 
—our splendid new catalog of watches for 
men and women. We will see that you get 
through your dealer any watch that you 
want. Write us to-day and remember to 
give us your jeweler’s name. 

NEW ENGLAND WATCH CoO. 
119 Dover Street 





watches. 


No, 1771—Actual Size. Open Face. Screw Back 
and Bezel, 20 Year Guarantee. $9.00. 


No. 8421—Actual Size. Open Face. 10 Kt, Gold 
Waterbury, Conn. Filed Case, 20 Year Guarantee, $11.25. 











THE BEST LIGHT I EVER TRIED ~ 


EVERAL months agoI bought your Angle Lamp No. 202. This is certainly the best scheme of 
lighting I have ever tried,’’ writes Mr. Chas. Winters, Liberty Centre, N. Y. ‘In my estima- 


tion it far excels either Gas or Electricity with any burner made. Everyone remarks about it. My 
lamp is burned almost every night from 2 to 6 hours and is filled but once a week.”’ 


Could you say of your light that ‘‘it is the best light I ever 
tried excels gas or electricity with any burner made?” 
Frankly, could you say that? Then here is a fact for you to 
consider: Mr. Winters, who can, has, does say these things 
of his Angle Lamp, is paying 4 to dss for a light that ‘every 
one remarks about” than you pay for one nobody notices, 
and that doesn’t suit you! Wouldn’t you like to know a little 
more about such a light? 


is no mere im- 
provement on 
. the old style, It 
is a new method of lighting which, although using common 
kerosene as fuel, employs a very different principle of burnin 
that oil with still more different results. It eliminates a 
smoke, odor and trouble; it gives you a surprisingly brilliant, 
entirely shadowless light of exceptionally soft, attractive qual-- 
ity; and—at the same time—it aso saves you money. 


FREE CATALOG AND TRIAL OFFER 


But just write for our free catalog ‘‘47,” fully describing The Angle Lamp and listing 
32 varieties from $2.00 up, and we’ll send you our 32-page book free, together with the 
trial proposition. Lighting is an important matter, reader. In this case the best is by 
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The Advance 
Favorite 









Model G 





Four Cylinders—25 Horse power 


Every day. of service adds emphasis to 
the fact that the chief difference between 
Cadillac Model G and cars of the most ex- 
pensive types is in price, not performance. 
Time after time it has proven its superiority 
over competitors of double its cost and 
thrice its rated power. Let a demonstrator 
convince you of this by actual tests ; then 
observe the long, rangy lines of the car, 
its simplicity and strength, its racy, ‘‘ thor- 
oughbred” appearance, and you will ap- 
preciate why. Model G is the advance 
favorite for 1908. 


Speedy, silent, responsive, always de- 
pendable. Twenty-five horse power (A. 
L. A. M. rating) ; sliding gear transmission ; 
shaft drive ; 100-inch wheel base. De- 
scribed in Catalog G A D. 

Cadillac Model H, a luxurious four-cyl- 
inder touring car, also commends itself to 
your attention. Thirty-horse power; 50 
miles an hour; $2,500. Described in 
catalogue H A D. 


The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 


is the title of a 64-page booklet of actual 
facts and figures compiled from sworn 
statements of a large number of users of 
the sturdy single-cylinder Cadillacs, Get 
a free copy of this valuable brochure, ask- 
ing for Booklet No. 23 AD. It contains 
many surprises for those who have been 
misled into believing that every automo- 
bile is an expensive luxury. 

These smaller Cadillacs—Mode! S Runa- 
bout, $850, and Model T Touring Car, 
$1,000, both greatly improved, are described 
in catalog T A D 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A. M. 














.* How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 
Send for my 64-page illustrated 
book, Lung and Muscle Culture, the 
mostinstructive treatise ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of Deep 
Breathing— Correct and Incor- 
rect Breathing clearly described 
with diagrams and illustratiors. 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into the 
path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 already 
gold. Sent on receipt of 1oc. 
(stamps or coin) Address 


PAUL von BOECKMANN 

Respiratory Specialist 

Bristol Building, 500 5th Ave, 
New York 
















| arriving at the final result. 
shorthand.” 

After joining the Remington house, Miss Orr’s 
duties grew like the fabulous pumpkin-vine. To-day 
all the confidential, executive, and administrative 
matters of this great corporation pass through her 
hands. As acting treasurer she attends to the finan- 
cial duties of treasurer and disburses as well as re- 
ceives the funds of the corporation. She has entire 
charge of the detail work of the secretary’s office, 
but, in addition to this, and, perhaps, her most ime 
portant work, is her general oversight of the work of 
all the women employed by the Remington Type- 
writer Company. They number over a thousand 
and are employed in different capacities all over the 
world. It is Miss Orr's business to get in touch with 
them, to know them, and to know their character and 
abilities, so that she may be able to make the proper 
recommendations whenever advancements, promo- 
tions, or dismissals become necessary. She made her- 
self so valuable that the Remington people had no 
alternative but to make her a member of their board 
of directors. 


Then I taught myself 


In a persenal letter concerning the opportunities 
and poss'b'I'ties for young women who are planning 
to take up typewrit’ng as a serious business, Miss 
Orr says: 

‘‘Regarding the possibilities that lie before a girl 
who takes un» shorthand as a profession, I know of no 
field better calculated to insure advancement to one 
who really attends to busniess and is ambitious to 
succeed. In her position as stenographer, the secrets 
of a business are entrusted toher. Asarulea woman 
is selected in large corporations to fill the position 
of confidential secretary. The barrier of sex is fast 
being broken down, and the capable woman who 
grasps her opportunities is not confined to the narrow 
sphere that some would have us believe. 

“‘We have heard a good deal of talk about the 
‘pretty’ stenographer being the only one who need 
apply for a position, but that has more foundation in 
fiction than in fact; itis mainly newspaper talk. An 
employer is looking for a girl who can do things and 
do them right, and it matters little to him whether 
or not nature has endowed her with beauty, so long as 
she combines a neat and tidy appearance with a 
business-like manner. Ability is the thing that 
counts here as elsewhere. It is a girl of ability and 
the one who proves herself trustworthy who is wanted 
and who succeeds, and ability is ofttimes simply the 
‘product of one’s talents multiplied into one’s in- 
dustry.’ ”’ 


Cooper and Ned Myers.—Among the papers of 
the late Alexander Johnston of Maine, the descend- 
ant of a long line of seafaring people, is a graphic 
account of a year’s voyage made by James Fenimore 
Cooper when a lad of seventeen in the old ship Stir- 
ling under Capt: John Johnston. It was on this 
voyage that Cooper met Ned Myers, the hero of his 
famous sea tale by that name. Myers was taken 
as an apprentice on the Stirling a few days before 


Cooper. The year’s voyage was an eventful one 


| and furnished much material later on for literary 


work. Cooper, after serving in the United States 
Navy, finally settled down on his father’s estate and 
some twenty-five years later the old Ned Myers 
Edith A. Sawyer 


quotes the following accounts of his resurrection 


again appeared on the scene. 


from Alexander Johnston's papers in the New Eng- 


land Magazine for December 


Ned Myers, the strange and unaccountable Ned, 
after thirty-two years of absence-—without leave—- 
from his old master, Captain Johnston, suddenly 
‘*hove to’’ one cold day late in the fall of 1842, on 
the doorstep of his first commander, in Wiscasset. 
There he stood, in his tight-waisted blue trousers, 
short blue jacket, striped shirt, black silk flowing 
necktie; iron gray hair, visage plowed with deep 
furrows, blue powder-stains plentifully thrown in; 
bruised and battered in hull eni spars, stout cane 
in hand, cn which he rested h's starboard hip. And 
he trembled at the sound of the old brass knocker 
he remembered so well, and its hollow summons to 
the household within. 














The door was opened by the captain himself; his 
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Look for name “’Congress’’ on every box. 


The thoughttul hostess will 
not ask the players to use 
cards that have been soiled 
by previous handlings. 
Daintiness demands a fresh, 
new pack of 


Congress 
Cards 


So exquisite it is a pleasure 
just to handle them. There are 
many designs to choose from. | 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating 
game of Quinto—four-handed. 200-page book of 
rules of all card games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green 
stamps from Congress transparent wrappers. 


(Gold 
edges) 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha 
Washington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, 
in colors, for framing, sent postpaid, for 3 of the 
green stamps which fasten the wrapper on each 
pack of Congress Cards; or the set of four for 12 
of the green wrapper stamps 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


1012 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

























CLIP 


Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
not tarnish, Sold in 
boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent post- 

aid on receipt of price. Send 
for free sample envelope. 
nsolidated Safcty Pin Co. 

pa Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.d 
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‘hair, also, was iron gray, drawn up from the sides, 
_and, neatly braided, resting on his crown; the same 
pleasant eye, the same determined lip. 

The two eyed each other in silence a few seconds. 
‘*Whom have we here, my lad, and what can I do 
>for you?’’ questioned the captain. 

‘‘T have come a hundred leagues to see your face 
and hear your voice once more, my Captain. I am 
Ned Myers—your runaway boy, gone into dock for 
-repairs, and penitent at last.” 

“Come in, come in!’? And Ned, grasping the 
proffered hand, hitched himself over the doorstep 
and limped forward to the parlor, close at hand. 

‘‘See here, sister, I’ve brought you one of my 
boys; do you know him—Ned Myers?”’ 

The knitting-work fell from the grasp of the ma- 
-tron. Up went both handsinamaze. ‘‘Ned Myers, 
John? Why, Ned was a red-cheeked boy! Heavens 
—what a change! Are you Ned Myers?’’ 

‘“‘T am your red-cheeked boy, madam, but my 
-timbers are shivered now, and I ran away from red 
—thirty years ago!”’ 

Ned was soon made comfortable and at home, 
-under the hospitable roof he had so long deserted; 
and he remained for several weeks. Many a chat 
‘they had around the blazing fire with its light dan- 
-cing over the polished surface of the old brass fire- 

dogs, till far into the night, the cold blast outside 
whistling and ‘surging through the dense spray of 
the stately elms. The stormy life of Ned was re- 
«counted, as well as many incidents in the lives of 
the other boys, most of whom had long since passed 
-away. The ‘‘Cooper lad’’ they had both lost sight 
-of for many years. The captain thought that he 
was still in the Navy, a captain there. Ned said 
‘there were two Captains Cooper in the Navy—he had 
-seen both of them—but neither was the Stirling 
boy: he added that he believed there was ‘‘a Cooper 
“up country somewhere, in New York State, writing 
books for a living, who had made some noise in the 
world’’; and that he would hunt him up on his re- 
-turn to Sailor’s Snug Harbor, whence he had come. 


The following letter from Cooper to Captain John- 
-ston tells of Ned Myers’s success: 


CooPERSTOWN, March 4, 1843. 
Otsego Hall. 
iDear Str : - 


To my great surprize I got a letter a few days 
:since from Ned Myers, acquainting me not only 
with his own, but your existence, and inquiring if 
iI were his old shipmate in the Sterling. I answered 
‘him in the affirmative, giving him many little par- 
‘ticulars of our voyage that he seemed to have for- 
:gotten. He mentioned in his letter that you would 
"be glad to have a line from me. 

I was surprized to hear of your being alive, tho 
‘I know not why. I am fifty now, and remember I 
‘was eighteen the day we entered the Capes of the 
Delaware on our return passage. I thought you 
‘then about seven-and-twenty, which will make you 
-only about sixty-four now. f 

iI have seen a-good deal since we parted in 1807; 
‘am married and have five children,—four daughters 
and a:son. I am now writing to you in what was 
my paternal residence, and on a table that was used 
iby my grandfather. Here I live surrounded by 
‘memorials .of my family, and am happy in my chil- 
‘dren, and here I should be very happy to see you, 
and to talk over old times. 

Ned tells me he is religious and in Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor. For the first there was abundant room, 
and I hope he is fortunate in the last. When I 
next go to town I shall endeavor to see him. I do 
not know whether I shall now get into Maine. We 
now think of spending a few years in Germany to 
complete the education of my son, as soon as he 
quits college, which will be in eighteen months; 
our future is at the disposal of Providence. 

I suppose you know I have written some books. 
I should like to send you a set of all my sea stories; 
and if, in your answer, you will mention to whom 
they can be sent in New York, I shall see that they 
are forwarded. 

If you happen to know what became of any of 
our people, I should be glad to hear. I remember 
Spanish Joe, little Dan, and Peter Simpson well. 
The latter was shipped in London, but the first two 
sailed from and returned to America with us. 

Mrs. ‘Cooper desires to be mentioned to you kindly. 
She was.a Miss de Lancy, a daughter of a Major de 
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Our advance catalog, describing in detail this car both 
as touring car and roadster and the new utility car, 
Model 31, is at your disposal; write for it now. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies:—Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 


S 2ES5O. 


N THIS CAR is embodied every modem feature 


_that has withstood the severe test of practical ser- 
vice and each has been refined and developed to the 
highest degree of mechanical perfection. 
Through the offset crank shaft, straight line drive, direct from 

transmission gear to rear axle without an intervening joint, and ball 
or roller bearings at every point in the transmitting system, eve 
ounce of cylinder pressure is delivered to the road wheels with 
the lowest possible loss in efficiency. 
Equal improvements have been made in accessibility, comfort 
and outward appearance, and we guarantee this car to be equal in 
practical value to any car in the market, regardless of price. 
We invite your most thorough examination, positive that it will 
convince you of the superiority of our product. 
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Sign Your Name to cae 


Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Drafts 


Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 
as a Christmas and New Year’s Greeting 
Make out drafts for Three Hundred and Sixty-six Bright, Happy 
Days. Something new to take the place of the ordinary Christmas 
and New Year’s cards. Took just like bank eheeks—t ir designs 
lith ned in beautiful colors, ‘ 
Send today. Price 506 a dozen 
assorted—postpaid. Samples sent FREE 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. ,2323Wabash Av. Chicago 




















JOT IT DOWN sents cna’ promote Make wate 
ps apron ag igs 7 ear Book for (908 


No. 106. Vest ‘ket size, full 
eloth bound, four days to a 
page, 20 extra pages for mem- 
orenda; 22 pages of unusual 
information alone worth the 











metric system; largest cities; 
greatest altitudes, time differ- 
ences, etc. Amine of facts, 
tables and statistics. BSc. 
No. 112, Dark red leather; 2% 
x5; 8 days to a page 
wise as above. Postpaid, 45ce 
To Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem send for illustrated 
catalogue of 3% Pocket and Desk styles, cloth and leather 
bindings; Annual and Perpetual; prices 15c to $4.00. 


B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bidg., N.Y. 





Merchants and Bankers buy Year Books in quantities 
as advertising souvenirs. 





SOLID OAK (gcew" 


LETTER FILE 
Holds 20,000 Letters 


The . 

Guna Weis Idea 
Solid Weathered or Natural Oak; 
Roller Bearings, Oxidized Fittings; 
Patent Lever Locking Follow-block in 
Each Drawer; Finished on all Sides 

Great economy in design enables us to 

facture this hand , higheclass, 

dust-proof, vertical letter file for the 
remarkable price, 812. 


Mode in 4-drawer, $12.00) All 








hree rawer, 9.75>F.0.B. 
Sizes (2-drawer, 6.75) Factory 
Inside drawer measure, 2244 inches long, 
12 inches wide, 104¢ inches high. 
Shipping weight, 4-drawer, 100 lbs, Legal 
and Invoice Files at proportionate prices, 





| The Weis Mfg. Co., 


16 Union Street 
Monroe, 












$1200 


Send for Catalog of 
Weis Card Indexes, 
Sectional Bookcases, 
Postal Scales, Swing- 
ingT ypewriterStands 
Clips, Paste, etc. 


Michigan 
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Is in the Making 


The choicest blends of Coffee can be | 


spoiled in the making and any Coffee 
can be made a clear, delicious, healthful 
beverage if prepared in the 


anning- 


owman 
“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spoils 
Coffee. The Manning-Bowman method 
filters the water through the Coffee, ex- 
tracting the flavor and leaving the 
tannic acid and bitter grounds behind, 
Saves One Third because aii the good of 
the Coffee is taken out. 

At leading dealers in the urn style with 
alcohol burner or Coffee Pot Style for use on 

stove or ——-. Over 100 styles and sizes, 
Write for descriptive booklet. ** M3” 








TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 
“The Traveler’s Handbook”’ is,just what you will need. 
Full of hints. $1.00 net; by mail $110. Funk & Wagnallis 
Com on- 440A Poot 2%d Street, New York. 








BAKER’S 
COCOA 


FIRST in Years! 
i FIRST in Honors! 


FIRST on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 








Registered 


48 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS [i 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 














Lancy, formerly of the British Army; a grand- 
daughter of a former English Governor of New York, 
and sister of the present Bishop of Western New 
York. 
I remain, dear Sir, very faithfully your old ship- 
mate, J. Fentmore Cooper. 
To Capt. John Johnston. 





Memories of Whittier.—The kindly spirit of 
the Quaker poet of abolition is dwelt upon by a 
writer in Lippincott’s for December. He recog- 
nized the possibilities in those he met, and by this 
very recognition helped to turn the possibilities into 
‘‘Not seldom did it come about that a 
man left his presence feeling himself a more worthy 
fellow than he had gone into it.” 


actualities. 


The writer goes 
on to relate an instance where the poet kindly re- 
frained from crushing a rather patronizing young 
woman by simply concealing his identity. We read: 


Whittier’s influence over young people was not 
due wholly to that in his character which commanded 
their admiration, or even to his fun and power of 
repartee. It came largely from his sympathy with 
them, his ability to see things from their point of 
view. There were times when peculiar exhibitions 
of character roused him to keen comment. It was 
not in his own town, but in Boston itself, that he 
had the novel experience of not being recognized. 
One day he was talking to two ladies at the Win- 
throp House. A young woman just out of board- 
ing-school, who had come to pay a visit to the 
ladies, was introduced to the poet; but she was far 
from comprehending the honor done her, and it 
was impossible to enlighten her in hig~presence. 

‘‘Whittier!’’ she repeated, with an elaborateness 
of patronage, adding that his name reminded her 
that at school they had just been reading ‘‘Snow- 
bound”’ by the poet Whittier. It was so beautiful, 
so fine! And she gushed inanely in its praise. Had 
he read it? 

The poet admitted that he had ‘‘looked it over.” 

And he admired it, of course? But to her mind 
assent to that question went without saying; and 
she next asked Mr. Whittier if he were any relative 
of the poet. 

He had not studied out what relation, he answered 
her. 

‘And have you ever seen the poet Whittier?”’ 
she propounded, promptly. 

The poet admitted that he thought he had met 
him. 

The young woman’s further personal questions are 
not recorded; but for some time she talked on, happy 
in the sound of her own voice, and patronized both 
poem and poet—to say nothing of the unknown who 
bore his name! : 

When she had gone, Whittier looked after her 
with a quizzical expression. and remarked that he 
always pitied such young women. 

One day the poet’s doctor said to him: ‘‘You 
have written so much, Mr. Whittier, that I suppose 
that now you write without labor, that it is easy to 
you?”’ 

‘‘No,” returned the latter emphatically; ‘‘every- 
thing is labor to me. I don’t ,know anv easy wii- 
ting.” 

No one realized better than Whittier the differ- 
ence between the appearance of a poem in manu- 
script and the same in print. So when he was wri- 
ting a poem he would say to a young neighbor—a 
printer—who lived across the way: ‘‘Fred, I want 
to see thee a minute.’”” Then he would hand the 
man the poem, or a portion of it, to put into type, 
so that before sending it to the publishers he might 
judge for himself how it would look in print. 

But there was one time, at least, when he waited 
for no such self-criticism; when the spirit moved 
him so strongly that it swept away all but the emo- 
tion it kindled in his heart; when it was ‘‘easy wri- 
ting’’ for him so far as the flowing of his pen was 
concerned, for it could not go fast enough to keep pace 
with the flow of his thoughts—altho, no doubt, 
he paid by days of headache for the all but invol- 
untary toil of his spirit. This was when he wrote 
‘‘Laus Deo,” his pean for the passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing slavery. He 
came home from the Fifth-Day meeting of the 








Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


reproduces Shakespeare’s Heroines— Rosalind, 
Portia and Juliet, by C. Allen Gilbert, the 
celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 912x385 inches in size, a charming decora- 
tion for the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps 
This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors, 
while the reverse side shows a series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each 
age represented by a noted character from the 
plays of thegreat poet. A very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
734 N. W Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk—original ané only 
genuiné—pure milk and extract of malted 
grain, in powder form, soluble in water—no 
cooking—a food-drink for all ages. Agrees 
with the weakest stomach. All Druggists. 
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These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dol- 
lar, with your name (one line), or ask for a sample 
if you are skeptical. HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves 
a lasting impression of tone and dignity—an exclu- 
siveness such as you seek. Everything in Engraving. 


900 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Delightfully fragrant 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LILAC VEGETAL 


Toilet Water 


.. The Bath 

1t The Atomizer 
The Handkerchief 
The Fingerbowl 


The finest perfume for general toilet use. 
Every drop contains the fragrance of freshly 
cut blossoms. 





Try 
For 


‘Men who have used this fine preparation 
after shaving have no further use for witch 
hazel or bay rum. 


Send toc. (to pay packing and mailing) 
for a liberal sample. 





PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104, ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 
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Our Christmas stock is ready, and selections can now be made to the very best advantage. 


Established 
Half a Century 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 





Holiday Handkerchiefs 


At “The Linen Store.” 


All absolutely pure linen as heretofore. 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs: 





In these we show almost twenty different sizes, including every width of hem from \% inch to 1% inch, and a great variety of 


weights, ranging from serviceable cambric to the sheerest and daintiest lawn. 


Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: At 1234c., 25¢., 40C., 50C., 75C., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


Initial Handkerchiefs: 





With %, & or %-inch hems. Beautifully embroidered in a wide variety of styles—Script, Old English, Block and other desirable letters. 


Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: At 25c., 35C., 40C., 50C., 75C., $1.00, $1.50 each. 


Embroidered and Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs: 





The assortment in these is exceptionally large, including over one hundred selected styles at the popular price of 25c, Finer Hand 
Embroidered French Handkerchiefs at from soc. to $75.00 each. Real Valenciennes, Duchess and Point Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, 


$2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and up to $100.00 each. Armenian Lace-trimmed Handkerchiefs, soc., 75c. and $1.25 each; and many other 


novelties at popular prices, 


Mail Orders : ach year we supply thousands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and we have a special department for this 
purpose. If it is desired to have initials or monograms embroidered to order on Handkerchiefs, we suggest 





that orders be sent in at once, so as to insure prompt delivery and careful work. 





James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave. and 34th St., warrittors, N.Y. 
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Give effective relief in 
bronchial and lung trouble. 
Contain nothing injurious. 








Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof cones “New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abra- 
sions, Hang-N: en ge and Split Lips or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly relieves 


Chilblains, Frosted Ea: Stings of Insects. 
B , Callous Spo : 


Chafed or Blistered Feet, Call ts, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heav 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, 
GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to bruise 
scratch or scrape our skin. ‘** NEW-SKIN ”’ will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is 
applied the injury is forgotten, as ** NEW-SKIN ” 
makes a temporary new skin until the broken skin 
is healed under it. ** Paint it with ‘ New-Skin ’ 
and forget it,’’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE ovr claims for 
‘*NEW-SKIN.”? No one guarantees substitutes or 
imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING New-Skin’ 
Samplesize, 10c. Family size (like peernny 25c. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. 54-88 Poplar St 








Friends with eyes large and glowing with excite- 
ment; and while the bells were yet ringing their 
joy, he passed into his garden room and to his desk. 
His housekeeper, the Scotswoman, heard no walk- 
ing back and forth that day, as she had often heard 
while the poet was at his work. 


Olga Nethersole and Her Yesterdays.—In the 
series of short autobiographies of stage folk which 
The Bohemian Magazine is publishing under the 
general head ‘‘My Yesterdays,” Olga Nethersole 
contributes her story for the December number. 
Miss Nethersole states that the last thought or de- 
sire of her parents was that she should become an 
actress. She was sent to school in Holland and 
gradually drifted into teaching. A little later she 
planned to take a course at Nuneham College, the 
collegiate adjunct for women at Oxford University. 


| About this time, however, she became interested in 


the stage. To let her tell her own story: 


I recall as tho it were [yesterday, my earliest con- 
ception of the stage idea. My brothers and sisters 
were to give a Christmas party to their young 
friends. I, being the youngest, was not included 
in the discussion that transpired as to what should 
be the nature of the entertainment. It was voted 
that the drawing-room should be converted into a 
theater, and that a real play should be performed. 
The book of an old farce was procured from French's 
Dramatic Library, and the children proceeded to 
appropriate to themselves, and the friends who as- 
sisted them, what they supposed were the best parts 
in the piece. One of the parts was that of a serv- 
ant maid, a drudge of the kitchen. 

No one wanted to appear in that degraded rdéle, 
and pretty soon it was realized that there would be 
much difficulty in filling it from among the young 
ladies. This was Cinderella’s opportunity. As a 
great favor I was permitted to assume the réle of 
the despised servant: girl with my elders, who, ig- 
norant, of course, of the first thing about a play, 





did not know that they were casting me for the 
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fattest part in the piece. I didn’t realize it then, 
either; I was only too pleased to be allowed to join 
actively in the fun, and proceeded to study my part 
with avidity, and I tried to make myself thoroughly 
master of all the personal idiosyncracies of a servant 
girl in our own family. The night arrived, the play 
was given amid rapturous applause of our two dozen 
guests. Everybody, of course, made individual 
hits, but I was the only one whose acting got laughs, 
and I got lots of them. The others did, too, I am 
free to confess, but they were mostly at them, rather 
than with them. 

From that memorable occasion I date the dawn 
of my histrionic ambition. The theater began to 
take on another aspect for me. Where it had 
formerly seemed a place for amusement it now be- 
came a place of inspiration. There was nothing of 
narrowness in my upbringing, and my parents al- 
ways included attendance at the theater as part of 
their children’s liberal education. I was thus able 
secretly to foster the new interest that had dawned 
on that memorable Christmas night so full of my 
own destiny. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there was 
an immediate rush to satisfy the ambition; that only 
grew gradually and was not born until long after 
my original experience. In those days I began to 
take a more lively interest in the stage. I studied 
much of its literature and I became intimately ac- 
quainted with the names and faces of the then 
prominent actors and actresses on the boards of 
London by means of their photographs in the shop 
windows. The story has often been told of how I 
began my career as an actress as an humble mem- 
ber of a great amateur dramatic club in London, to 
which organization, by the way, belonged Charles 
Klein and his brother Herman, at the time of which 
I write. Even then the thought that I might possi- 
bly adopt the stage as a career was far from my 
imaginings. 

I can truthfully say that the final decision so far 
as I was concerned came after much earnest thought 
and consideration on my part, and after many de- 
liberations with a friend whose own histrionic ac- 
complishments were of no mean order, but whose 
lot in life had been already happily settled for her 
by an ideal marriage. She was good enough to see 
in me something that was necessary in the making 
of an actress, and she never lost opportunities to 
urge me to adopt the stage. To her, more than to 
any other, I owe the courage that finally determined 
me. Those were days of much anxiety, carefully 
concealed from such as were opposed to my desire 
or who might be possest of the powe: to gainsay it. 
My mind was consumed with dreadful f. rebodings. 
I realized that if 1 did take the fateiul plunge my 
boats would be burned, because I felt that if I once 
left it I could never return to the comparatively 
calm scholastic life I was then leading. 

It was a momentous time for me. That thought 
overshadowed every other consideration. What 
my family would think of it did not enter into my 
head at that time. The good friend to whom I have 
referred finally cut the Gordian knot by introducing 
me to an actor friend of her husband. I confess I 
had often done what is now done tome. I had writ- 
ten for advice and even engagements to prominent 
London managers. 

With that inherent grace and courtesy that was 
so distinguishing a feature in him, the late Sir Henry 
Irving wrote me an autograph letter full of advice 
and instruction in case I became an actress, and the 
late Mr. John L. Toole laconically wrote me the ad- 
vice that Punch gave to those about to marry— 
‘*Don’t!’’ 

The story of my professional life thereafter be- 
longs to another epoch, much of which has already 
been recorded. The dreads and anxieties that have 
so often possest me since I became an actress were 
as nothing in comparison with my mental perturba- 
tion and trepidation at the time I took the plunge. 





A Visit with Governor Hughes.—Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, editor of The National Magazine (Boston), 
writes in the December number an interesting ac- 
count of a short visit he made Governor Hughes. 
The celebrated algebra, which the Governor is said 
to have always about him, Mr. Chapple found con- 


spicuous by its absence, but a big dictionary, close 
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by the official desk, showed abundant signs of hard 
The writer believes that Governor Hughes 
As he puts it: 


usage. 
is primarily a lawyer. 


Evidently Governor Hughes’s conception of pub- 
lic duty is to accept the system and the laws of to- 
day as better than those of any other country or 
time, but still susceptible of improvement as direct 
and sure remedies are presented. Those who seek 
to overturn the existing system of our laws find no 
adherent in the Governor, who believes in enforcing 
the laws of to-day, and giving every legal proposi 
tion a thorough trial by enforcement before it is 
cast aside or uprooted. 

It is difficult to conceive that the man who con- 
ducted that great insurance investigation in the 
City Hall, under the most trying circumstances, 
with all the severity of strict justice, and yet at the 
same time preserved his clear understanding and 
tolerance of human nature, can fail to bring out a 
report that will be fruitful in results. There is no 
tinge of cynicism or despotism in the conduct of 
Charles Hughes, and his optimism is of the highest 
character, reaching out for the largest and best ‘re- 
sults. His work in securing eighty-cent gas for the 
«citizens of New York has proved his energies are 
devoted to obtaining specific results in all that he 
does. It seemed to me, as I looked at his desk, 
that I could see in every group of papers a mathe- 
‘matical computation of what could be ciphered 
out in the interests of the people, when they are in 
the hands of such men as Governor Hughes. 

The Governor does not stop for a formal luncheon 
—just has a chop or two and a cup of tea—and this 
is quickly disposed of, and work resumed. In the 
offices of the private secretary and in the Governor’s 
reception-room with its acre of red carpet, there 
hung on the walls pictures of Governor Clinton, 
President Van Buren, President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Seward, and other ex-governors, altho the por- 
trait of Grover Cleveland was conspicuous by its 
absence. In this executive chamber, looking out 
from that massive pile erected at a cost of $20,000,- 
ooo, down the hill, across the park and down the 
street, one sees the theater wherein many important 
events have taken place that have in due time made 
or unmade Presidents. Here Theodore Roosevelt 
served his apprenticeship; here Grover Cleveland, 
Horatio Seymour, Cornell, and others grappled with 
national campaigns. 

When I conveyed to Governor Hughes the greet- 
ing of the readers of The National, and told him that 
I wanted to write about him in a letter to the ‘‘home 
folk,’’ he said, laughing, ‘‘I wish I could do that. 
The most difficult thing I have to do is to find time 
to write to personal friends.” 

While we talked there was much shaking of doors, 
for newspaper men from all parts of the country had 
«come to interview Governor Hughes. 

I had heard it suggested that his firm stand against 
the two-cent fare bill might have the effect of arous- 
ing prejudice in Western States, but, later, as I 
traveled westward, I found an increasing expression 
of confidence in the man because of this one thing, 
which represented the courage of conviction even 
contra to public clamor. 

The Governor is the son of a Baptist clergyman, 
a man who spent some years teaching, and he has a 
lucid way of explaining matters which shows his 
training in that particular line. He delights to take 
his summer vacation among the Swiss Alps; for he 
is an enthusiastic mountain-climber. One son in 
college, a daughter in her teens, another daughter of 
nine years, and the ‘‘prize baby”’ constitute the 
family of Governor Hughes. Devoted to his home, 
Mrs. Hughes is evidently not less devoted to her hus- 
band’s work, and she has had the satisfaction of 
being with him when he was making some of his 
first political speeches. She has traveled with him 
and been his cheery companion when waiting for 
belated trains. 

Governor Hughes at one time had charge of the 
Bible class which afterward passed into the care of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. A graduate oi Brown Uni- 


versity, a man who seems to love the rough and 
tumble of legal work, with a strong grasp of large 
propositions and an ability to bring them down to 
concrete results—it is no wonder that every one 
who meets Governor Hughes comes to the inevitable 
conclusion that he is ‘‘the stuff of which Presidents 
are made.” 
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Is the short-lived satisfaction of even 
the best WALL-PAPER worth the price it 
costs,when for no more than the price of 
good cartridge paper you can have a 
washable wall covering which cannot 
tade ? 


SANITAS is absolutely waterproof—wipe 
away all soiled spots with a damp cloth. It 
looks like wall paper—is made in great variety 
of rich coloringsand many beautiful patterns. 
Suitable designs for every room. Dull or 
glazed surface. 

SANITAS cannot tear or crack, for its 
foundation is tough muslin and wonderfully 
durable. 

Ask your dealer to show you the large 
SANITAS sample book, showing many pat- 
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Department of Home Decoration 
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Menus, Reports, anything? Then take advantage of our 
offer of ten days’ trial without deposit. Daus’ Improved 
Tip Top is the simplest and quickest meth- 
od of duplicating. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from typewritten 
original, If you have tried other duplica- 
tors without success, you will be more than 
pleased with ours. Complete Duplicator, 
cap size (prints 8% x 13 in.). Price, $7.50. 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., 
Daus Bidg., 118 John Street, New York 
















How Dickens Celebrated Christmas.—Charles 
Dickens, the grandson of the noted English novel- 
ist, writes a number of welcome memories of his 
grandfather's Christmas celebrations for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal (December). He tells of the novel- 
ist’s wonderful enthusiasm for Christmas festivities 
and of his habit of filling Godshill, his country home, 
to overflowing with guests, at this time of the year. 
To quote: 

He used to fill the house up so full that the guests 
often overflowed into a house in the village. The 
spirit of Christmas ruled supreme, tho even here his 
favorite recreation was a long walk accompanied 
by such of the party who could go the distance or 
last the pace he set. These long walks were a great 
feature of his life and tried the mettle of ambi- 


tious but inexperienced visitors considerably. There | 


were walks in endless variety in that part of Kent: 
around the beautiful woods of Cobham, through 
Rochester, and over Blue Bell Hill with its magnificent 
view, or on the highroad between Rochester and 
Chatham, with its glimpses of the river covered with 
a procession of shipping. But what was more in- 
teresting to my grandfather than any view was the 
constant passing of tramps; he took in not only the 
minutest detail of the scenes through which he 
passed, but also every fluttering rag of every tramp 
he met. The result of this close observation is to 


| be found scattered all through his works, from the 


tramp who appears in ‘‘Copperfield’’ when David 
was making his way to Dover along this very high- 
road, down to the memories of Joe Gargery and Pip 
in the Marshes. 

Sometimes, my father used to tell me, my grand- 
father would be engrossed on these walks, and 
my father said that many a mile he had tramped 
with him, my grandfather striding along with his 
regular four-mile-an-hour swing; his eyes looking 
straight before him, his lips slightly working, as they 
generally did when he sat thinking and writing; 
almost unconscious of companionship, and keeping 
half a pace or so ahead. When he had worked out 
his thoughts he would drop back again into line and 
the conversation would be resumed as if there had 
been no appreciable break or interval at all. But 
the Christmas walks were not like that. They were 
eminently sociable walks, when his writings were 
evidently far from his mind. 

In the evening the house was snug and cozy with 
the brightest and most genial of hosts to keep things 
going. Besides music and billiards there were im- 
promptu charades and drawifig-room games, in 
which he delighted and tween with these 
amusements the time passed quic#fy and happily. 

My grandfather was a great lover of games, and 
into them he threw himself as heartily and with as 
much energy and earnestness as into everything 
else: ‘‘Spanish Merchant,” ‘‘How When, and 
Where,” and ‘‘Yes and No.’ There was also a 
special memory game which was really hard work 
by reason of the extreme care it required. My 
father remembered him very well in an absurd 
charade playing a ridiculous sailor who was brought 
up before a magistrate and could not be restrained 
from dashing out of the dock and dancing a pre- 
posterous hornpipe on the floor of the court, and 
doing it all with as much humorous detail as if he 
had had days of rehearsal to work it up in, instead 
of only comparatively a few minutes. Visitors un- 
accustomed to the ways of the house—but most of 
the Christmas guests were accustomed to them, or 
very soon became accustomed—were not expected 
to join in these games unless they liked, any more 
than they were expected to join the walkers on a 
twelve-mile tramp; but if they did join in they were 
expected to do their best. 

One year a more ambitious performance was given 
on New Year’s Eve in the shape of a charade pro- 
posed at breakfast to be performed in the evening. 
Rehearsal went on all day, business was arranged, 
properties were collected, everybody in the house 
was fully occupied, when somebody remembered an 
important thing which had somehow been lost sight 
of. This was only the harmless but most necessary 
audience, without which even the most talented 
company would be useless. However, an audience 
was collected by hasty invitations around the neigh- 
borhood, and the charade was duly given, to the de- 
light of all who came. The performance wound up 
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chasing. In use in hundreds of churches 
and theatres and public buildings at Wash- 
ington. Booklet on 


ACOUSTIC CO., 1263 Broadway, N. Y. 











FRESH AIR 
WHILE YOU SLEEP 


The most delicate person can 
sleep in a bed ina warm room 
and be protected from chills 
and colds, wind and rain, and 
yet get fresh air with every AWNING UP 
breath, with the 


Walsh Window Tent 


. It comes in over the pillow 
and fits loosely around the neck. Can be put into or 
taken out from any window easily and quiekly by a 
turn of the thumb-screw ; is mot conspicuous, No 
nails or serews. Pays for itself the first year in fuel. 
Write today for literature. Sutisfaction g 


Tents, 810. AWNING DOWN 
WALSH WINDOW TENT €0., 85 Franklin Street, MORRIS, ILL, 
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with a suddenly-invented variety of country dance, | 
which had to be finished just before midnight, as 
my grandfather was a great believer in welcoming 
the New Year in, and wanted to stand at the open 
door to hear the bells ring out, and then wish ‘‘A 
Happy New Year to us ail! God bless us!”’ This 
having been done, supper was served, and finally 





and a clearer complexion 


You all know the denefits derived from massage. 





there was a ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley’’ dance. 
One Christmas he inaugurated a grand program | 
of sports that was carried out in the meadow at the | 


back of the garden, open to members of the village | 


| 


cricket club and their usual opponents, with admis- | 


sion to any one who liked to come. My grand-| 
father worked hard for two days before with his 
sons, taking out the courses, making flags, putting | 
up tents and hurdles, and carrying out the many de- 
tails of such an entertainment, with quite a boy’s | 
enthusiasm. It was found, too, on the morning of | 
the sports that he had arranged for a basket to be 
prepared, containing every kind of appliance and 
medical comfort useful for treating quickly any ac- 
cident that might occur. The day was a great suc- 
cess, for my grandfather knew the people and trusted 
them, and, as generally happens, the people showed 
themselves worthy of the trust. He described the 
success in a letter and himself recognized nothing 
wonderful in it. 

“‘They did not,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘between half- 
past ten, when we began, and sunset, displace a rope 
or a stake; and they left every barrier and flag as 
they found it. There was not a dispute and there | 
was no drunkenness whatever. I made them a little 
speech from the lawn at the end of the games, say- 
ing that, please God, we would do it again next year. 
They cheered me lustily and dispersed. The road 
between this and Chatham was like a fair all day; 
and surely it is a fine thing to get such perfect be- 
havior out of a reckless seaport town.” 

The Christmas Day dinner was naturally a bright 
and cheery festival. He kept up the liveliest con- 
versation all the time, as may easily be imagined, 
and his sprightly remarks and comical stories made 
the occasion one always to be remembered with de- 
light. ‘‘It is good to be children sometimes, and 
never better than at Christmas, when its mighty 
Founder was a child Himself,’’ was'a sentiment he 
exprest, and he showed his sincerity by following 
out this idea. He always liked to have his dinner- 
table look pretty, with a special place of honor for 
the plum pudding, which would not be in order with- 
out its special bit of holly, which must be well ber- 
ried. His Christmas toast was short, to the point, 
and always the same: ‘‘Here’s to us all! God bless 
us!’’ There can be no better memory of my grand- 
father than that which pictures him seated at his 
Christmas dinner, surrounded by his family and 
friends: the embodiment of the spirit of Christmas. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Saved Again.—‘‘ All alone in a trackless desert,” 
wailed the heroine. ‘‘Nota tree, not a rock in sight. 
Here come the ferocious lions! Oh, what shall I 
do?”’ 

‘*Dive troo de trap!’’ shouted a friendly stage hand. 
“‘Yure standin’ right over it, leddy.’’-—Houston 
Chronicle. 


ti,t ee 


Wished to be Truthful.—‘‘There are several 
seats up forward in the car, sir,’’ said the conductor 
to the man who was hanging to a strap. 

“‘No, thank you,” replied the strap-hanger; ‘‘I’m 
about to write an article for the newspapers on the 
street-car indignities, and I want to say honestly 
that I’ve ridden downtown six successive days 
hanging onto a strap!’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


Couldn’t Stand the Shock.—‘‘I sent a poem to 
that magazine, and now I hear it has failed!”’ 

“Too bod. But maybe they won’t sue you for 
damages!’’-— Atlanta Constitution. 


In Its Nature.—‘‘I teach my parrot only short 
words.” 

“Do you? Now, I should think that parrots were 
better adapted to learning polysyllables.”’—Balti- 
more American. 


] 
|| rubbing. 


You ladies remember how soft and delicate your 
skin Jooks and feels after a massage treatment at 
the hair dresser’s parlor. 

You gentlemen who “take a massage” after 
shaving know how it exhilarates you. 

After a Turkish Bath, will you ever forget that 
new energy and force revived within you trom the 


And when any part of your body aches, you rué 
the aching part and re/ief comes. 

This is all a natural, every-day ne emia ~ 

It’s z2o¢ the face creams that give relief, 

It’s not the liniment—nor the steam room - that 
rejuvenates and relieves. It’s the massage—the 
rubbing. 

Why, you could pour water on a sore arm and if 
you rubbed thoroughiy the result would be the 
same as if you used a liniment. 

These are pretty strong statements—but they’re 
sosgel because they have been proved. 

0 you know w/y the labels on Face Creams, Hair 

Tonics and liniments say, ‘72d it in thoroughly?” 
We'll tell you. é 

It’s because the rub or massage is what benefits 


you. 
It’s the massage or the 
rub!—RUB!—RUB! 

In a nut shell- boiled 
down to simple words— 
all this rudbéing is just 
massage or vibratory 
stimulation of the blood 
circulation. 


ried to the heart through 
the veins, then carried 


Let the little home doctor 
bring you health, greater vitality 


MOON 


ie) account of its great benefits. 
Physiology books tell I Dg al In every thuroughly equipped 
ocala ie hiinot incar- hospital and sanitarium Massage 


"The little home doctor” 









If conges- 
tion of the 
blood was 
impossible, 
sickness 
and dis- 
ease would 
be rare. 

You must 


\ 
GESTION \X 
by sending \ 
the rich, red 
blood through 
your body freely 
and guickly by our 
method of vibratory, 
massage, thus permit- ~* 
ting the starved ¢issues to 
be fed properly and regssenly 
blood as Nature intended. ~_ 
Rea? biood stimulus—restoring the | 
blood circulationtoa zormai, healthy \ 
condition—can be done froferly, 
safely and X& 
surely by the ' 
Moon Massage Vibrator, 
eo Little Home D¢c- 
or. 


} Everywhere learned physi- 
cians are prescribing vibratory 
massage for their patients on 


Vibrators are in daily use be 
cause of the astounding results. 
In choosing a massage vibra- 





away and distributed to 

~. the different organs by the arteries. 

his is blood circulation—the vital 
spark of your life. 

When your blood circulation is 
normal—in perfect, regular con- 
dition—you are likely to be 
healthy. 

When the circulation is_ slow, 
irregular, CON- 

GESTED-—it 





































. means sickness, 
QQ fains and ills 
\ and you need 
stimulation 
\ of the dlood. 
\ CONGES- 
. TION is 
\, the voot of 
almost 
every ail- 
 mentand 
the start 
} of most 
every 
} dreaded 
if) disease. 


_ tor for the home particular care 
should be exercised in selecting a vibrator that will really vibrate, 
The Moon Massage Vibrator will do this unfailingly at all times, 

—And you can control the struke yourself to delicate, 
medium or strong by simply turning a button. It is simple, 
handy and compact—weighs only 23 ounces and will, not tire the 
arm. Itis the only electric vibrator that has all the power ani 
efficiency contsined in the heavy motor machines, used in his: 
pitals, sanitariums, massage establishments and hairdressing par- 
lors, and which cost from #25 to $150, 

The Moon Massage Vibrator can be attached to electric 
light bracket—just turn 1t on as you would alght. No need to 
fear shocks, as it is impossible for current to come in contvet with 
your hand or body. Wherever electric light 1s not avuiluble, we 
furnish batteries which operate the Vibrator. 

The Moon Massage Vibrator tones up run-down systems 
—makes the weak vigorous and strong—restores energy aud 
elasticity to worn-ont bodies —revives you after a wearisome diy. 

It causes aches and pains to vanish and gives to womankind a 
clear and velvet-like skin with a bloom of health and beauty. 

The Moon Massage Vibrator rubs out unsightly blemishes—re. 
moves wrinkles and crowsfeet—reduces double chin and over- 
stoutness—rounds out hollow spots and is used to prevent ba'd. 
ness and falling hair. The Moon Massage Vibrator gives wonderful 
results in treating the following ailments: 

h Rh 





Head ism Sprains Melancholia 

Indigestion Kidney Troubles Gout Nervousness 

Constipation Lum Dyspepsia Catarrh 
Stomach Troubles 


Two Weeks’ Trial Costs You Nothing 


As a guarantee of our claims we will let you try the Moon Mas. 
sage Vibrator in your own home two weeks for napattage | i 
If it doesn’t do everything we say—if it doesn’t prove ahgo-, 
lutely indispensable to: your health and your .toilet—if it 
isn’t really ‘‘the little home doctor’? send it right back, jn- 
stead of paying for it. Don’t be skeptical—just 
write us and say you want to try a Muon 
Vibrator. Our Valuable Book on Vibration 
FREE, It tells you just what you want to 
| know and explains how to use the Moon 
Massage Vibrator in order to obtain the 
desired results. Sent Free to anyone—no 

stamps required—just write 


’ MOON VIBRATOR CO., 126 Indiana St., Chicago 














by using 





Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
Comfort Increased 100%, 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. 
Easily applied, fits any heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. 


veer nook THE POWERS REGULATOR CO, fie’riutece’sew tone 







Automatic. 








like our brush. 





I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be 


Sort Omy in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to it tne mouth. Brisiles 

in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Holc in handie and hook to hold it. 
his means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 















Aduits’ 25c. 
S 0 Beh on 25c. potllduen's 26c. 
y mail or at dealers. ‘or our free 


booklet “Tooth Truths.” YLOKENCE MFU, CO., 14 Pine Bt., 
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THE“BENNETT” EVER- 
LASTING MEMO. BOOK 








Something Useful All the Year Round 
A DESIRABLE XMAS GIFT 
ae /\ LEATHER COVER, 

leather lined, with pocket 
for cards inside of cover, 
fitted with removable 
insert pad of twenty 
perforated, detach- 
able leaves of 

























Price, 


er in \ ; 

gold, in- counting-house 
cluding linen. Cover 
four pean folds back, 

ads . 
eaves) ss 7s 
stan- 

$1.00 , 

Send No Money tial pad 
Simply send us your towrite 


name. We will send 
you the book and if 
it is perfectly satisfac- Y 
tory send us $1. If it Y 
isn’t all we claim, andthe Y 
peer of any memo. book 
ee eggs oachespe it right Y nounced by 

ck. The cut of the book everyone the most 
does not do a We —s convenient pocket 

ou see it you will keepit. That 

is why we are making such a lib- memorandum book 


eral offer. Besuretowriteforit. ever invented. 


W. W. BENNETT COMPANY 
Box 146, Station A, PITTSBURG, PA. 





Ask any conscientious dealer 
what are standard woolens. He 
will answer “ Jaeger. 


Ask any leading physician what 
is the best health underwear. He 


will answer “ Jaeger.” 


Can you afford to disreg 
such endorsement ? 


Write for samples and 
booklet of particulars 


DR. JAEGER’S S. W. S. CO.’S 


Own Stores 








New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 




















The Only 


Lyon & Healy “Qyemonatone | 


New Violin 
With 


True Old Italian Tone 





Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violins are pre- 
eminently superior to all other modern makes, 
and compare most favorably with the best rare old 
Italian instruments in tone quality. This result 
is obtained x 

(1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret- 
seasoned for upwards of a century; (2) by repro- 
ducing the best examples of the work of Stradi- 
vari and Guarnerius; (3) by using a soft oil var- 
nish froma recipe undoubtedly the same as that 
of the old masters; (4) by extending the varnish- 
ing and drying-out process over a period of from 
2 to 5 vears. 

No. @ 1425—A reproduction of the famous King Joseph 
Guarnerius of the Hawley Collection (the violin recently 
sold by us for $12,000), broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy 
month! yments and 7 days’ free trial. Price, $100. 

FRE! —New Lyon & Healy Musical Handbook of 300 

es. Contains colortypes of Cremonatone Violins and 
other excellent Bait & Healy Violins from $15 up e 
LYON & HEALY, 111 Adams St,, Chicago 

World’s Largest Dealers In High-Grade Violins 











You Couldn’t Disconcert Him.—Two young 
ladies on the promenade of a seaside resort had been 
watching the vessels pass, through a telescope lent 
them by an ‘‘ancient mariner.” On handing the 
glass back one of them remarked that it was a very 
good one. 

‘‘Yes, miss,” said the old tar; ‘‘that ’ere telescope 
was given me by Lord Nelson.” 

“Good gracious! Why, Nelson has been dead 
nearly a hundred years.” 

‘Well, I’m blowed,’’ remarked the salty one, quite 
abashed; ‘‘’ow the time do fly!’’—Judge’s Library. 





Stili Had a Chance.—Virginians are telling with 
much amusement of a Jamestown exposition in which 
the Governor of one of the Southern States was an 
important actor. The Governor, so the story runs, 
was crossing from his State building to the executive 
offices of the exposition. He was about to pass 
through the gateway when he saw an old negro carry- 
ing a large box. 

**You go through first, uncle,” said the Governor. 
“You have the largest load.” 

**Yes, sah; ah has now,” replied the aged darkey. 
“But hit’s early in de day yit.’”— Judge. 





Brevities and Oddities.—'‘I never forget a joke 
that I once hear,’’ remarked Borem. ‘‘No,’’ replied 
Gyer, ‘‘and you don’t give any of your acquaintances 
a chance to.’’-—The Standard. 


A Good Recommendation.— Little Tommy 
Whacken was taken by his mother to choose a pair 
of knickerbockers, and his ciioice fell on a pair to 
which a card was attached, stating, ‘‘These can’t be 
beaten.’ —The Sacred Heart Review. 





Told the Truth.—‘‘Send me some money to get 
me out of this trouble,’’ wrote the Prodigal Son, 
‘‘and I’ll promise to begin all over again.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
muttered the old man, crumpling up the letter in 
his horny fist. ‘‘That’s just what I’m afraid you’d 
do. Didn’t expect you to confess it, tho.””—Wash- 
ington Herald. 





Ocular Illusion.—'‘What town is that a few 
miles to the north?’’ shouted the aeronaut, leaning 
over the edge of the basket. 

*‘Oshkosh!’’ yelled the agriculturist over whose 
farm the balloon was passing. 

‘*‘What?”’ 

**Oshkosh!”’ 

‘*‘What did he say?’’ asked the aeronaut’s com- 
panion. 

‘He didn’t say anything. He swore at me.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


He Dodged.—‘‘So Borroughs owes you money? 
Well, I think he’ll pay you back some day, but you 
can t make him hurry.”’ 

‘*Don’t you believe it. The mere sight of me walk- 
ing along the street has made him hurry several 
times lately.’ —Philadelphia Press. 


Fly Finance.—Hivarious CitizEn—‘‘Come on 
in, fellers! I got nuthin’ but dough. Dere wuz a 
run on a Harlem bank, an’ I sold me place on de line 
for twenty bucks.” 

INcREDULOUS PERSON—‘‘Gee, how long have 
youse had money in de bank?”’ 

Himariovus CirizEn.—‘‘ Who said I had money in 
de bank?’’—Puck. 





Eh, Mr. Bok?—There was not even standing-room 
lin the six-o’clock crowded car, but one more pas- 
|senger, a young woman, wedged her way along 
| just inside the doorway. Each time the car took a 
sudden lurch forward she fell helplessly back, and 
three times she landed in the arms of a large, com- 
fortable man on the back platform. The third time 
it happened, he said quietly, ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
stay here?’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 














FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 



















SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System 1s easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers. teach- 
ers. physicians, literary folk and) business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
Practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere, Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill, 











Learn The Real Estate Business 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage and fncavence Business and appoint you 
Special Representative. 

By our system you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. 
———— are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
without any investment of capital. : 

A thorough commercial Law Course Free to each 
representative. Write for free 62-page book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY 
1062 Reaper Block, Chicago 














The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail adapted 

STUD to every one, Recognized by courts and educators. 
Experienced and competent instructors, Takes spare 
time only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, 
College. Prepares for practice. 
Will better your condition and 
prospects in business, Students 
and graduates everywhere. 


Full particulars and Kasy 
Payment Plan Free. 


Spragve Correspondence 
HOME School of Law 

p, 
Casco Oe 


621 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sires 

J EXxcecsiOR 













$5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
“A book, newspaper press, $18. Lo 
maker. All easy, rulessent. Write factory 
for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
















— for 20 Dazzling “Shines” 
=| “Eagle Brand” 
Shoe Cream 


‘ To in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
seg acrew cap. To quickly introduce this shoe 
polish made from pure wax containing oil, 
we make this liberal offer. Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black 
leather, Box Calf. Vici Kid, Velour, Cuban Wax Calfor Patent Leather 
Shoes. Will not rub off or soil the garments. Preserves the 
leather, Makes shoes comfortable, Sample box contains enough 
Shoe Cream for about 20 shines. Regular size 25c., contains sufficient 
for 80 shines. Send dime and dealer’s name today for sample box. 


0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Money saver, . 











THE AMERICAN SHOE POLISH CO., 218 No. Franklin St., Chieago 
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No Honing— 





No Grinding 


“RAZOR FLASHES=<. 
No. 3 


“4, L. &. from G. A. CT.” 


Have his initials with yours etched 
upon a Carbo Magnetic blade. 
Doesn’t this solve the haunting ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall I give him?” 


There are a thousand pleasing gifts 
for a woman to one fora man. He 
wants something exclusively mascu- 
line and practical enough to be a 
daily reminder of the donor. 


‘¢Qh, he has razors,’’ or ‘‘ He goes to 
the barber shop!’’ you exclaim. All 
the more reason for a Carbo Magnetic 
razor—he knows from experience the 
difficulty in securing a razor that will 
give satisfaction every day without 
periodical honing and grinding. 


When you buy a precious stone you 
either secure an expert to select it or 
go to a well-established firm that will 
unconditionally guarantee its purity. 
Razor steel requires even more care in 
selection. It varies more than a pre 
cious stone in quality. 


The Carbo Magnetic razor has all the 
good qualities a razor should have with 
the annoyances left out. One of these 
razors given as a Christmas present §f 
will prove a lasting joy to the recipient. 


You can buy this upGondition- 
ally guaranteed Carbo Magnetic 
razor from your dealer, and if you order 
in time he will have us etch on the 
blade any desired initials without ex- § 
tra charge. If your dealer does not § 
keep the Carbo Magnetic razor write Nas 
us at once, giving us his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


7. ee 


331440 “awe 


{ lf, SET OF TWO IN 

HOLLOW GROUND 2 Dae 

| AS ILLUSTRATED [THE DO le LEATHER CASE 
$2.50 Gas The 1 $5.50 

DOUBLE CONCAVE a dgneli 1C pases ee bet 

y) FOR HEAVY BEARDS Z | TRO 
$3.00 __| RAZOR || _s1:00_ 





| COPYRIGHT, 1907, BY 
FIRM OP 
A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 445-447 Broadway, N.Y. 





“Riding Comfort’? fr horse ana 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 

Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 

free, containing everything from 

‘Saddle toSpur.’ 

The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 











‘Ever-Ready 





SafetyRazor 


(JUARARTEED best of all safety 

razors. Complete for $1.00 with 
silver-nickeled frame—12 Ever-Ready 
blades, handle and blade stropper, at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades, 10 for 
50 eents, wich also fit Gem and Star 
frames. Ten new Ever-Ready blades. 
exchanged for ten dull ones and 35cents. 
2 On sule everywhere. Mail orders 
prepaid, $1.00. 

American Safety Razor Co. 

320 Broadway, New York. 














How Extraordinary.—‘‘Mrs. Popley was telling 
me about her baby to-day.” 

“Yes? I met Mrs. Newmater to-day and she was 
telling me about hers. She says it’s just the sweetest 
and prettiest little thing in the world.” 

‘*How odd! So is Mrs. Popley’s!’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 





Comfort.—A letter has come from filius at college. 
Mater has read it with many a sigh. 
MaTER—‘‘Fred feels: so cheap because of his fail- 
ure to pass.” 

PaTtER—‘Hum!”’ 

MatTeErR—‘‘ What shall I write to comfort him?’’ 
PATER (with resignation)—‘‘Tell him he needn’t. 
He isn’t.”—Puck. 


Ever Distrustful.—'‘Why didn’t you vote for 
my friend?’’ asked the politician. ‘‘He’s the most 
popular man in the State.” 

‘‘That’s the reason,’’ answered Farmer Corntossel. 
**T never yet see a man that made a business of bein’ 
popular who had much of a liking for real hard work.”’ 
—Washington Herald. 





Tommy’s Error.—Mrs. De SmytHE—‘‘Tommy, 
do you want some nice plum jam?”’ 

TommMy—‘Yes, mother.” 

“TI was going to give you some to put on your 
bread, but I’ve lost the key to the pantry.” 

* You don’t need the key, mother. I can reach 
down through the window and open the door from 
the inside.” 

“‘That’s what I wanted to know. Now just wait 
till your father comes home.’’—The Catholic Mirror. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


November 22.—Three game of radium are ex- 
tracted at Vienna from 10,000 kilograms of 
pitchblende at one-third the cost of previous 
production. 


November 23.—Secretary Taft arrives at Irkutsk, 
Russia. 
The annihilation of Moorish rebels in the district 
of Melillo is reported from Madrid. 


November 24.—It is announced in Stockholm 
that the next Nobel prize for chemistry will be 
awarded to Sir William Crookes, of London. 


November 25.—Ten thousand Arabs are repulsed 
by the French army in Algeria, losing 1,200 
killed, while the French lose only eight men. 

The Portuguese Government establish a special 
tribunal, ern summarily to try political 
offenders, whose offenses will now be classed 
with those of anarchists. 


November 26, —The Douma decrees that the title 
‘‘autocrat,”” borne by the Emperors of Russia 
for centuries, is no longer tenable. 

More than two hundred lives are lost in storms 
on the Black Sea. 


November 27.—Two thousand tribesmen invade 
Algerian territory and hordes of Arabs threaten 
Nemours. 


November 28.—In reply to overtures from the 
American Ambassador the Japanese Foreign 
Office announce that every precaution is being 
taken to prevent a recurrence of past immigra- 
tion frauds. 


Domestic. 


November 22.—J. P. Morgan and George F. 
Balser, president of the First National Bank of 
New York, have a night conference on the finan- 
cial situation with President Roosevelt at the 
White House. 


Secretary Cortelyou announces that national 
banks taking out the new treasury certificates 
will be allowed to retain seventy-five per cent. 
of the purchase price as a government deposit. 


November 23.—A letter from the President to 
members of the Cabinet, forbidding third-term 


public. 


will soon resume currency payments. 








Our readers are 


activity by Federal office-holders, is made 


November 25 Sg ag 13 Cortelyou says that re- 
ports received by him from financial centers 
indicate that the banks throughout the country 


November 28.—President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
visit the old home of President Madison, near 


“don’t believe you can do all you 
say, but, as you take the risk, | am 


going to give you an opportunity to 


‘show me.’”’ 
I receive many first orders for my cigars with 
postscripts like the above. 


These orders come from experienced smokers 
who know cigars, and know how impossible it is to 
get good cigars at $5.00 a hundred from retailers. 
But, realizing that the terms of 
my offer places them under no 
obligations, they decided to give 
me and my Cigars a fair trial. 

And that is all I ask. 

These men almost invariably 
have reordered and become my 
largest and most permanent cus- 
tomers, and they have also recom- 
mended my cigars to their friends. 
Their second orders usually read 
this way: “Enclosed find $10 to 
pay for the hundred cigars you 
sent me on approval, and for 
another hundred to be sent me one 
week from date. You may enter 
me as a standing-order customer 
and ship me one hundred cigars 
every two weeks. You have made 
good. Your cigars are equal to 
those I have been paying toc. to 
15c. each for.” 


I have hundreds of letters in my 
file reading almost word for word 
like the above—many customers 
whose orders, from a doubtful be- 
ginning, have reached an aggre- 
gate of thousands of cigars, and 
to whom I am still shipping regu- 
larly at given intervals. Here is 
my plain-English, no-risk- “to-you 
offer. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, 
upon request, send one hun- 
dred Shivers’ Panatelas on 
approval to a reader of the 
LITERARY DIGEST, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remain- 
ing ninety at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten smoked, 
if heis not pleased with them; 
if he is pleased and keeps [Shivers’ 
them, he agrees to remit the | Panatela, 
price, $5.00, within ten days. | =*4°T Sis 


AND SHAPE 
In ordering, please inclose business card or 

give personal references, and state which you 

prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a genu- 
ine Sumatra wrapper. Itis the retailer’s Ioc. 
cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. If 




















with Havana wrappers, permit me to mail you 


wholesale prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS - 


913 Filbert Street 


you prefer some other size or shape, or cigars 


my catalogue, and explain more fully my methods 
of supplying smokers with genuine) cigars at 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with- 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. 

Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Montpelier, Va. 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexo xolo gy 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should dmpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shuuld Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold “tamp, Hlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinio..s”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila.; Pa. 
















MARK 
i qnecistEeneo) 


TH ROAT PASTILLES 
Prepared enerenw toa Formula ieetthe ticepest Throat Hospital 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEDS Lated, 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW 
None senwine untess bearing the above Trade Mark, 
acy for the United Sta’ . 
Ewans Sons sacle & Webb Lid, 92 Watiam St. New Yor 





a 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT. JUNE 30,1906. 
—Olear the air Passages from 


ACT LIKE MAGI Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness. 


Nou-narcotic. Purely Antiseptic. Rec ommended by many 
physicians. 30 cents box by mail. Sample, 2-cent stamp, 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Limited, 92 William St., New York 


Liverpool and London, Eng. 
fd 











Giant Heater 


applied to central- 
draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle 











Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
GCHARGCAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 


Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten thestomach. A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


For 1Oc. in stamps, a full size 25c. 


box mailed for trial. Once only. 
A.J. Ditman, 41 AstorHouse, N.Y. 











With a Busse Dry Hone you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor 
edge equal to a barber’s. Wet 
hones usually take half an hour 
of an expert. Busse’s Hones re- 

quire no skill;anybody can use 
them; adapted to either plain 
or safety styles. A gentleman 
said, “I would not take $25 for 
mine if could not get another; 
have used it 5 years and my 
razor is as gond as new.’ 


$1.00 PREPAID 


Costs nothing if not satisfactory, 


ition You Shave Yourself 7——\ 











BUSSE & CO.. 


527 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





burner), artificial or 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortably in zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
no Additional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless, thorough- 
ly circulates and puri- 
fies the air. Easily applied and orna- 
mental. Just the thing for sick room, 
bath, bedroom, den or office. 





On Gas 


On Lamp 
Send for booklet and testimonials, Price complete, carriage prepaid, 


Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT HEATER €0., 2464 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 








IS CHURCH INTEREST 
DECLINING ? 


See the great Symposium by eminent pastors in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


For DECEMBER 
Per copy, 30 cents. Per year, $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 44-60 E. 23d St., N.Y. 






























~The Certificates of Deposit issued by this bank 

afford absolute security for savings or other idle 

funds, yielding six per cent. interest payable twice a 

F year. Write for our booklet ‘“‘D”, telling all ore 
J: these Certificates. i 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS | BANK 


CAPITAL $100.000.°° BILLINGS, ‘MONT: 








is 
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never seem to grow old. Tryacake-- 


Vaanr 

















Washington, D. C., 






West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Birmingham, Ala. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Fiuhery, bey 
Het re ark. 211 N. Capitol St. Portland, Me, White Plains, N. Y. 246 Fifth Ave. 
Gan F. i Cal Dwight, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mieh., Greensboro, N.C. Sant. R.L 
eee Marion, Ind. 265 So. College Ave. argo, N.D. Waukesha, Wis. 
2980 Sacramento St. piainfield, Ind. Omaha, Neb., eemeer -1y Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Denver, Col. Des Moines, Ia. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. $12 N. Broad St, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


North Conway, N. H, 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has bcen 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 














In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“<M. P.,” Jersey City, N. J.—‘‘'Is there an English 
translation of Czsar’s ‘Commentaries,’ and where 
can it be bought?’’ 


There is. It is one of Bohn’s Classical Library. 
The Funk & Wagnalls Company can supply it. 
““M. S.,’’ New York City.—-‘‘Is the following sen- 


tence, quoted from a New York daily, correct? ‘Mr, 
Lehmann, whose father was a friend of the poet's,” 


The sentence contains a double possessive, a form 
which occurs in elliptical phrases. Being elliptical, 
the sentence is equivalent t» ‘‘Mr. Lehmann, whose 
father was one of the poet’s friends,”’ or ‘‘Mr. Leh- 
mann’s father was a friend of (the number of) the 
poet’s (friends)’’ when it may be supposed that the 
person spoken of. possesses more than one object of 
the kind referred to. In such cases this double form 
of the possessive is preperiy used. 

“E. T.,” Millville, N. J.—‘‘(1) Dosun- spots have 
anything to do with earthquakes? (2) W hat is 


the greatest earthquake recorded? (3) What is an 
up-to-date book on earthquakes and Wolcanoes?”’ 


(1) Magnetic storms and earthquakes occur more 
frequently when sun-spots are most numerous. 
This fact has been established by scientific observa- 
tions, but the relations between the two are not 
yet fully understood. (2) Probably the greatest 
earthquake on record was that which occurred at 
Peking, China, November 30, 1731, in which 100,000 
persons lost their lives. There occurred a great 
earthquake at Lisbon, November 1, 1755, when 50,- 
ooo inhabitants were swallowed up. (3) There are 
many. Among the most recent are Judd on ‘‘Vol- 
canoes”’ (1891); Russell, ‘‘The Volcanoes of North 
America” (1897); Heilprin, ‘‘Mont Pelée and the 
Tragedy of Martinique’’ (1903); and C. Davison, 
**A Study of Recent Earthquakes’’ (1905). 

“‘B. M.,’”’ Camp Verde, Tex.—'‘Is it proper to 


use either the past or past perfect with the word 
ever or never, as ‘I never saw’; ‘I never have seen’?’’ 


No definite rule can be given for the placing of 
the adverb, and no other part of speech is so often 
misplaced. Adverbs that relate to adjectives or 
to other adverbs, with a few exceptions, immedi- 
ately precede them; and those which belong to com- 
pound verbs are usually placed after the first auxil- 


iary. The form ‘‘I never saw’’ is correct and 
emphatic; ‘‘I never have seen’’ should be ‘‘I have 
never seen.”’ Addison in The Spectator wrote, ‘* One 


of the prettiest ... works ever I saw.’ The 
STANDARD DICTIONARY under ever (p. 634) illus- 
trates a use of the word with ‘‘Have you ever 
seen the Capitol?’’ 

6.33.8; °? Kingsboro, P. E. I.—‘‘In speaking i is 


it proper to sav ‘be aware,’ or would ‘beware’ be 
sufficient in any or every sentence?’ 


To ‘‘be aware’”’ of a fact or of an event is in modern 
usage to have knowledge of it. An obsolete meaning 
of the word ‘‘aware”’ is ‘‘be on the watch,”’ a sense 
that is exprest nowadays by ‘‘beware,”’ which means 
‘ook out for; be guarded.” The latter word is 
from Middle English be war. be wary, which is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon brén, be (J bhu, exist), 
and wer, wary. As ‘‘be aware’’ and ‘‘beware”’ 
are no longer synonymous it would be incorrect to 
use one for the other. 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Put your money into time tested 54and| PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
6% Farm Mortgages. Ours have stood the | Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
test of 25years. Highest —— ene ably. ¥ GUIDE DOOR, and M HAT 1 4 

iptive memorandum of Joans an , with valuable List of Inve 
Gone Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
* ¥.J. LANDER &CO., . LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
Security Bank Bld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. | others. Patents secured by us advertised 
or Box ‘*8"’, Grand Forks, N, D free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
See a Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 “*F,’’ Washington. 

RAH GRADE neni atSaoat 
eee tees ver conti ar |. Patents that PROTECT—Onr three books 
valuation earning ¢ por no profits, "W. O- oe perenne r i pod om, sane pe ot six con = 

Ms ; . tam ps. - 8. - B. Lacey, ms 
Howland. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 28 Pacific Bldg. Washington, D. C. Estab- 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT — 


YPEWRITER marks an epoch LET me sell your Patent. My book ex: 
RB pats Fede 8 ae business. If you do | plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years 
not know about it, write for information | experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
and trial offer. SUN TYPEWRITER COM.- | E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 2903. J. 
PANY. 317 Broadway, New York City, Broadway, New York City. 












































if You 
Wish to Sell 
Property of 
_ Any Kind, We 
Will Find a 
Purchaser. 


P rly Bex 
POPELly Bough: 
Do you want to sell property of any kind? 
Perhaps you have a Farm, Timber Land, Mineral 
Land, a Summer Homeat Sea Shore or Mountains, 
a Hotel, Millor Factory for which you would like 
to find a purchaser. That’s our business, to find 
one for you. Our organization covers the entire 
country. We have on our list people who are 
looking for just what you have to offer. Do you 
want to sell it quick? Then consult us at once, 


if You Wish Eoea . 
On the other hand you may wish to buy a 
to Buy 


Building Lot, City Realty, a Farm, Ranch or even 

Orange Grove—we have on our lists a number of 

We will Obtain such properties. If not just what you want we 

ust the can locate it for you in short order, and because of 

Just our knowledge of conditions and values buy it for 
Property 


you cheaper than any other agent. Our terms are 
moderate—not a whit higher than your local 
You Want. 


Broker would charge. 


Full information will be mailed on request. Blanks for 
buying or selling may be had on application. But be 
sure and ask fora copy of our Book of Listed Property 
of all kinds—its FREE. Address 


FIDEL'TY REALTY SYNDICATE 
440 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 














HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


THE TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, a large and progressive com- 
pany, making the highest type computing 
scales, the sale of which has met with 
phenomenal success, is extending its busi- 
ness and wants several high-grade sales- 
men; applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have food ability, fair educa- 
tion, successful selling experience, and be 
now employed. Fidelity bond required. 

If you do not care to consider the propo- 
sition yourself and have a friend who is a 
first class salesman who desires to better 
his condition, please give us his name and 
address, or have him communicate with us. 

Your kindness will be highly appreciated. 
Address, Sales Department, 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








WANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quality 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, 
to write for free copy of my new prospectus 
and endorsements from leading concerns 
everywhere. One graduate fills $8,900 place, 
another $5,000 and any number earn $1,50) 
The best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months to my 
teachings. Demand exceeds supply. George 
H. Powell, Advertising and Business Expert. 
709 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Stylo- 
raphic and Fountain Pens. Write for Cata- 
ogue and Agents’ discount. 

RICH & O©O., Mfrs. 
Dept. 24, 27 Thames St., New York, N.Y. 








Brain Brokers. Telling how 25,000 men 
were placed. Office, Sales and Technical 
men wanted. Salaries $600 to $6,000. Write 
today, stating age, experience and location 
desired. Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEARN. TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. You can positively earn $25 to $119 

r week. Send for FREE prospectus. 

age-Davis Oo., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave.,C' 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








MUSICAL 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC l2c PER COPY 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell—Bullfrog & Goon 
—Cheyenne—Happy Heine—Dark Eyes— 
Tola—Idaho—La Sorella— Poor John—Star- 
light—San Antonio—Would You COare— 
Waiting at the Church—Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana—Fifth Nocturne—Flatterer—Flower 
Song— pring Song See 2c. povtage for 
iG. a 2 8 &éC 





CATAL EMMON . 
66-72 Leonard St., New York. 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT. For 
student, amateur, or teacher. Highest tes- 
timonials, 50c. postpaid. Send for circular, 
James P. Downs, Box 706, New York City. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORS, SEND US YOUR MS. Chas. 
Felton Pidgin, author of ‘* Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” etc., Literary Editor. TO PUB- 
LISHERS: Emergency orders for Book 
work promptly executed. Bank and mercan- 
tile references. Mayhew Publishing Com- 
pany, 100 Ruggles St., Boston. 














_ MSS. revised by successful author; sold 
in commission; essays, speeches, etc, of 
highest _quality written ; literary aid of all 
sorts, Literary Bureau, 308 Adelphi St., 
Brooklyn. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


NEW HOLIDAY SETS at Second Mand 
Prices. Mark Twain’s works, 23 vols. , $25.3 
Macauley’s, 20 vols., $25; Hawthorne's 15 
vols., $15; Walt Whitman’s, 10 vols., Half 
Vellum, $25; Maupassant, 17 vols, $20; Em- 
erson, 13 vols., $14. Other Bargains. Davis 
Book Store, 41 W. 42d St., N. ¥Y. Oatalogs 
iseued monthly. 


HOME UTILITIES 














BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the 
best_ finish made for floors and interior 
woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishings. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO, ~ 
$56 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
A large income assured to anyone who will 
act as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucra- 
tive business. No soliciting or traveling. 
An exceptional uppostanity for those who 
desire to better their condition and make 
more money. For full particulars write 
nearest office for free book No. 72. National 
o-Operative Heely Co., Athenaeum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marden Bldg., Washington 
D. ©.; Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa., an 
Delgar Bldg.. Oakland, Calif. 


Make $200 and upward monthly. If you 
have spare time and a little cash, write to- 
day for Book We will teach you thor- 
onghty by mail, advertising, salesmanship 
and mail order business ; assist you in busi- 
ness and help make you prosperous. 

MAIL ORDER LYCEUM, 
Scranton, Pa. 








HOW to organize a Corporation and pro- 
mote the enterprise. rite for booklet 
‘**Points to Business Men.” EDMUND 
WILLCOX,1 Madison Ave., New York City. 








—_ ape greg farm Let my he geres 
and upwards from ten to twenty miles from 
BRING BIG PROFITS, Denver, the most pe gene 2 i) oo 
: rains, grasses, fruits, vegetables, beets, 
Choice land $65.00 etc., grow ve our oma supply of ——— 
bs or late as well as early irrigation as they 

to Bt 0S pet oe do in few places in the world. You can buy 
on easy terms, making a small payment 
down, and we will build houses where 
needed. Why not leave the old states where 
land and rentals are so high and buy irri- 
gated land where you govern your water 
supply by the needs of your crops? Send 
for beautiful illustrated pemphiet. DEN- 
VER RESERVOIR IRRIGATION OOM- 
pany. 726 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg, Denver, 

O. 


ORANGES 


and Easy terms, Write 


for booklet. 
GRAPES 


EOWARD D. SILENT & CO. 
232 West Second Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Here is your chance to get a home in Flor- 
ida phd I have 40 orange groves that A BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA HOME 
must be sold either at retail or wholesale That will Pay for Itself. 
for cash. All in fine condition.. No occu-| Qontains5 acres—situated on Indian River 
veg take a Lape ns ate pL yarn poy Write | ia the Finespete: growing eontion ; Ripericn 
ReneS ane ; rights, good eight room dwelling and other 
M. F. ROBINSON, Sanford, Fla. buildings; four acres in Pineapples. Write 
me regarding it. Also about the Pineapple 
Su $ Di most rapidly develop-| industry. There is money in it. 
nny an ego, ing city on the Coast, | CHARLES 8S. SCHUYLER, Walton, St. lucie Co., Fla. 
[rrenente the investment opportunity of a 
ifetime. For $5 a month, beautiful marine- 
view lots in close-in suburbs. Asquare,safe| Wy. SELL half interest in my Texas 
proposition from thoroughly reliable peo-| Warm and guarantee half investment re- 
ple. Illustrated booklet free. Act promptly. | turned from next year’scrop. Write me. 
J. FRANK CULLEN & CO., San Diego, Cal. , ODOM, 2024 12th Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 
































EDUCATIONAL 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamiutovn, N. Y. Founded 1819 
George Edmands Merril!1,D.D.,LL.D., Pres, 

Magnificent equipment. Large endow- 
ment. Moderate expenses. Distinguished 
for her high scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address Registrar Vincent D. Fisk. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION ! 

Why not buy a Typewriter for your son or 
daughter? We have all kinds at prices rang- 
ing from $15 to $90. Write for catalog and 
address of nearest store. Go and see the 
machines if possible. American Writing 
Machine Company, 345 Broadway, New York, 

Give him a $2.00 4K Fountain Pen which 
we sell for $1.25. Guarantee with every 
pen, DAISY PEN CO., 716 10th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. Packard 
touring car A-1 condition, $850. Many others 
from $200 up. All guaranteed. Motor 
Brokers, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 




















FOR CHILDREN 


MOCCA SHOES, EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
EVERY TOE. Ventilated. Endorsed by 
orthopeedic specialists, Sold at best shops, 
Write for illustrated list and prices. 

Mocca Shoe Co., Back Bay, Boston. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


PRICE $2.0. THE PLEUROMETER 

It will develop iung power and proper 
brosthing. It is in daily use in the YALE 
GYMNASIUM and is endo b 
Director.. Send for _booklet. O. H. Bird, 
Park Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Better 
than Drugs. 

















WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE MATRIX suit- 
able for soort pin. brooch or ring, 75 cents. 
SCARABE, $1.50. Catalo free. a 
DIvKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 


Gas engines, launches and all kinds of 
marine supplies. We tell you free of charge 
who the best dealers are. MARINE EN- 
GINEERING, Whitehall Bldg., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Needlework 
“FLEISHER’S KNITTING & OROCHET- 
ING MANUAL” is invaluable to expert 
and beginner. Contains photographic illus- 
trations of new and stapie garments with 
directions for making. Teaches knitting 
and crocheti by the quickest methoa 
made easy by illustrated stitches. Mailed 
for 20 cents. . B. & B, W. FLEISHER, 
Dept. 65, Philadelphia. 




















Vacuum Cap_ =. 

OUR VAOUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 

rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

rite for free particulars. The Modern 
acuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





Post Cards 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS.-From Photos, 
etc., we make you the “ Plates, ’ from which 
on a type printing press yon can have the 
cards prin in one or more colors. Sen 
for L. D. Samples. Gatchel_& Manning, 
Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 











IF YOU OWN Now is the time to dispose of it. 





your offer by advertising your place in the Realty Exchange. 


160,000 Digest Subscribers are interested in WINTER HOMES. Tell them about 
Let your announcement appear in our SPECIAL WINTER 


SOUTHERN VACATION NUMBER which will be the issue of December 2Ist. Advertising forms will close on the 12th. 


Advertising Rate, 65 cents per agate line. Allow 14 lines per inch. 
PROPERTY Mail your order TODAY 
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\ The Only Paper That Interests All The Family. 


The fifty-two issues for 1908 will give as much reading for $1.75 as 
twenty 400-page books of fiction, history, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


250 Capital Stories; 350 Articles and Sketches; 
2000 One-Minute Stories; Children’s Page; 
Editorial Page; 1000 Notes on 
Nature and Science; Weekly 
Medical Article, etc. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this 
publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of 1908 will receive 
Gi f 1 All the issues of the paper for the remaining 
1 t weeks of 1907, including the Beautiful 
Holiday Numbers. 


Gif 2 The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar 
rt for 1908 in Full Color—exclusively for The 
Companion subscribers. 


Then The Companion for the 52 issues of 1908—a library in itself. 























Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION - - BOSTON, MASS. 











